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BOOK    THE    THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    NEW    MANAGER. 
"  The  old  order  yieldeth  to  the  new." 

The  day  after  the  funeral  Mr.  Walton  invited 
Herbert,  myself,  and  Swan,  the  banker,  to 
meet  him  at  his  office  to  hear  the  will  read. 

Our  poor  friend  died  without  kith  or  kin. 

The  will  was  short  and  simple.  After  some 
small  legacies  to  his  old  friends  and  servants, 
to  the  Infirmary,  the  School  for  the    Blind, 
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and  the  General  Theatrical  Fund,  all  his 
estate,  real  and  personal,  moneys  in  the  bank 
at  Rosemount  and  Castletown,  together  with 
his  library,  pictures,  plate,  linen,  furniture, 
and  all  right  and  interests  in  the  leases  of  the 
various  theatres,  were  left  absolutely  to  Clara. 

There  was  a  codicil  to  the  will,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  Herbert  should 
continue  the  management  of  the  circuit, 
paying  her  a  royalty  of  ^*2oo  a  year  for  five 
years,  during  which  his  leases  had  to  run, 
and  taking  the  scenery  and  fixtures  at  a 
valuation.  These  amounts  were  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  receipts  of  the  various 
theatres,  on  terms  to  be  arranged  by  the 
executors,  but  the  payments  were  not  to 
commence  until  after  the  first  twelve  months 
of  Herbert's  tenancy,  so  that,  had  he  found 
it  desirable,  he  would  have  been  immediately 
placed  in  possession  without  payment  of  a 
single  farthing. 

Swan   and    Walton   were    appointed  joint 
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executors.     After  the  will  was  read,  Walton 
said  — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Herbert,  the  rental  of  the 
theatres  is  going  on,  and  the  business  must 
be  settled  at  once.  Come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock,  and  say  "  yes  "  or 


Jack  and  I  went  home  and  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  the  result  was  that  the  next  day,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  lawyer,  Herbert 
said  — 

"  In  accordance  with  my  poor  friend's 
wishes,  I  will  take  the  theatres  ;  but,  in  view 
of  Miss  Trevor's  position,  I  should  not  like 
her  to  depend  upon  the  failure  or  success  of 
my  speculations  for  payment.  I  will  ask  you, 
therefore,  to  get  the  valuation  of  the  scenery 
and  fixtures  made  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  will  pay  you  the  amount  of  the  valuation 
and  the  goodwill  at  once.  You  can  then 
invest  the  money  for  Miss  Trevor,  and  it  can 
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immediately  be  put  out  at  interest  for  her 
advantage." 

Walton  gaped  open-mouthed  at  this  pro- 
posal, but  managed  to  gasp  out  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly  ;  perhaps  you  will  place 
me  in  communication  with  your  solicitor  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.  Mr.  Middleton  will  act 
for  me,  so  kindly  prepare  the  requisite  agree- 
ments and  send  them  to  his  office  at  once." 

The  arrangements  were  speedily  completed. 
The  valuation  came  to  ^1,000;  the  good- 
will to  another  ^*i,ooo. 

After  the  legacies  were  paid  there  was 
barely  ^8,000  left,  and  Walton  invested  the 
£  1 0,000  for  Clara's  benefit. 

Herbert  took  all  existing  engagements  on 
his  shoulders,  and  as  we  both  thought  it 
desirable  to  close  the  theatre  for  a  short 
period  after  this  sad  event,  he  gave  the  com- 
pany a  fortnight's  holiday,  paying  their 
salaries  during  the  vacation. 
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He  would  have  preferred  closing  altogether 
at  Rosemount,  but  I  advised  him  to  re-open 
there  ;  for  Clara  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  I 
felt  assured  if  we  went  away,  leaving  her 
alone  to  her  sad  thoughts,  without  friends  or 
society,  or  the  excitement  of  her  professional 
duties,  her  malady  would  take  a  serious,  per- 
haps a  fatal  turn  ;  and,  as  the  doctor  con- 
firmed my  opinion,  Herbert  followed  my 
advice,  and  we  arranged  to  re-open  at  Rose- 
mount. 

During  her  illness  Jack  was  unremitting  in 
his  attention  and  kindness.  Every  day  he 
left  the  choicest  flowers,  the  most  delicious 
fruits ;  strange  to  say,  however,  she  per- 
sistently refused  to  see  him. 

Good  Mrs.  Brown  loved  Clara  very  dearly, 
and  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  for  anyone  who 
stood  in  her  darling's  way.  It  was  enough 
for  her  that  Caroline  encroached  upon  Clara's 
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parts,  and  more  than  enough  that  the  former 
was  becoming  popular — too  popular,  in  fact. 
Then,  being  an  observing  woman,  the  stupid 
old  soul  saw  Clara's  infatuation  for  Herbert, 
and  could  not  realize  how  any  sane  man  could 
look  at  Caroline  while  Clara  was  in  existence. 

To  beguile  the  time  for  the  invalid,  she 
vented  her  spleen  on  her  rival — "  What  Mr. 
Herbert  could  see  in  that  designing  hussy 
that  he  should  go  '  arming  '  her  about,  driving 
in  cabs,  and  such  like,  she  couldn't  under- 
stand, not  she,  indeed  !  " 

The  well-meaning  old  idiot  was  not  aware 
that  every  word  she  spoke  planted  a  dagger 
in  Clara's  heart. 

Of  course  half  she  said  was  not  true  ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  element  of  truth  in  it,  as 
I  believe  there  is  in  nearly  every  other  species 
of  lie. 

Her  mischievous  meddling,  however,  re- 
ceived confirmation  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

It   so  happened  that  one  morning  as  Jack 
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left  the  Theatre  House  he  met  Caroline,  who 
had  called  with  a  bunch  of  spring  violets 
which  she  had  gathered  herself  for  Clara,  and 
which  she  left  with  her  card. 

When  Mrs.  Brown  took  up  the  violets,  she 
mentioned  (not  with  the  intention  of  making 
mischief,  but  merely  to  make  talk)  that  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Caroline  had  left  the  house 
together. 

Clara  sprang  out  of  bed,  rushed  to  the 
window,  saw  them  walking  across  the  green 
towards  the  Minster.  That  was  "  confirma- 
tion strong."  She  tore  the  card  to  fragments, 
and  trampled  the  poor  innocent,  unoffending 
flowers  beneath  her  feet.  The  reaction  did 
her  good  ;  and  next  day  the  doctor  said  she 
was  better. 

As  for  Herbert's  second  peccadillo,  he  had 
been  to  Castletown  on  business,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rosemount  it  was  raining  heavily, 
so  he  took  a  cab  home. 
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Passing  the  Theatre  House,  he  saw  Caroline 
standing  in  the  pit-passage,  evidently  driven 
there  by  stress  of  weather.  What  could  poor 
Jack  do  but  offer  to  give  her  a  lift  ? 

"  Good  Mother  Brown"  saw  him  assist 
Caroline  into  his  cab,  and,  of  course,  retailed 
this  incident  with  embellishments  for  Clara's 
delectation. 

Although  these  petty  jealousies  stung  the 
poor  girl  almost  to  madness,  they  occupied 
her  mind,  and  brought  her  back  to  the  active 
duties  of  life. 

One  morning,  when  I  made  my  accustomed 
call,  to  my  astonishment  Brown  said  — 
"  Miss  Clara  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Penarvon." 

She  was  very  sad  and  pale,  but  she  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  me  warmly,  as 
she  said  — "  I  see  there  is  one  friend  left  me 
still." 
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I  replied  — "  You  have  many,  Miss  Trevor  ; 
there  is  Herbert — " 

"  Don't  let  us  speak  of  him,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Penarvon.  Remember  he  is  the  manager, 
and  we  are  only  servants  now ;  better  realize 
our  true  position  at  once." 

"  Mr.  Herbert  will  never  look  at  the  matter 
from  that  point  of  view,  I  feel  assured." 

"  Never  mind  him.  The  doctor  says  if  I 
am  ever  to  get  well  I  must  have  change  of 
air,  and  exercise,  and,  indeed,"  she  said, 
springing  to  her  feet  impatiently,  "  I  can't 
stay  here. 

"  They  say  the  house  is  haunted,  and  it  is 
— I  know  it  is.  I  see  his  face  everywhere — I 
hear  his  voice  in  every  sound  !  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him,  but  there's  the  Ghost  Room 
and  '  the  White  Ladye.'  I  lie  awake  at 
night,  and  hear  strange  noises,  and  see  strange 
faces.  I  must  go  away  at  once,  or  I  shall  go 
mad  ! 
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"  Will  you  ask  the  new  manager,  with  my 
compliments,  if  he  will  let  you  come  with  me 
to  London  for,  say,  a  fortnight,  for  I  cannot 
go  alone  ?  " 

I  knew  how  fatal  to  the  business  my  absence 
at  such  a  time  must  be,  but  I  also  knew  that 
I  need  not  wait  to  ask  Jack's  consent — he 
would  feel  it  a  pleasure,  a  duty,  to  do  any- 
thing, or  everything,  he  could  for  the  child  of 
his  benefactor. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  we  should 
go  to  town  the  next  day  ;  so  we  telegraphed 
and  secured  rooms  at  a  private  hotel,  in  one 
of  the  streets  off  the  Strand. 

Though  tired  after  the  journey,  the  follow- 
ing morning  Clara  was  better,  and  impatient 
to  go  out,  but  I  made  her  rest. 

The  day  after,  however,  I  chartered  a 
brougham  for  the  fortnight  of  our  stay,  and 
took  her  for  a  drive  daily. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  the  theatres  at  night, 
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but  for  the  first  week  I  would  not  hear  of 
that.  I  kept  her  out  in  the  open  air  from 
eleven  until  five,  and  took  her  to  see  every- 
thing that  could  interest  her,  and  get  her 
mind  out  of  the  old  sorrowful  grooves. 

Every  day  she  returned  home  healthfully 
fatigued,  and  every  night  by  nine  she  retired 
to  rest.  The  roses  came  back  to  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  began  to  light  up  and  sparkle, 
and  occasionally  a  smile  came  to  her 
lips. 

As  our  holiday  was  getting  to  an  end, 
11  Doctor,"  she  said,  "  I  must  see  the 
theatres  before  we  return  to  Rosemount." 

Clerehead  had  already  sent  us  a  box  for 
the  Frivolity,  so  we  went  to  see  "  The 
Dragoons  of  Bagdad,"  a  burlesque  extra- 
vaganza, in  five  acts  and  sixteen  spasms. 

The  first  act  consisted  principally  of 
doggerel,  of  which  we  could  make  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason — of  music  without  melody, 
interpreted   by  a  number  of  female  vocalists 
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without  voices,  who  had  evidently  commenced 
the  operation  of  dressing,  and  who  had 
stopped  about  half-way  up  and  nearly  all  the 
way  down — and  of  two  or  three  hoarse  and 
gorilla-like  buffoons,  who  were  about  as  funny 
as  a  funeral. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  with  fashionable 
London. 

The  stalls  were  principally  occupied  by 
young  men  with  "  foreheads  villainous 
low,"  and  hair  cropped  like  convicts,  but 
who  were,  nevertheless,  attired  in  the  height 
of  the  prevailing  fashion.  Many  of  these 
noble  youths  slept  placidly,  eyeglass  in  eye 
and  toothpick  in  mouth,  and  thus  character- 
istically enjoyed  the  performance. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Clara  said,  with 
a  curious  smile  — 

"  I  fear  I'm  not  educated  up  to  this 
standard.  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  go 
home,  doctor  ?  " 

So  home  we  went.     Half   an  hour  after- 
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wards,  however,   she  insisted  on   my   taking 
her  a  drive  along  the  embankment. 

Next  night  we  went  to  the  "  Great  Inter- 
national," where  they  were  acting  a  wonderful 
drama  with  hansom  cabs,  real  horses,  a  prison 
van,  railway  trains,  a  fire,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else.  A  crude,  bungling,  old-fashioned 
composition,  stupid,  but  honest ;  and  though 
it  made  no  pretence  to  art,  it  neither  offended 
nor  bored  one. 

We  smiled,  and  were  amused  as  we  recog- 
nized fine,  old-crusted  situations  hashed  up 
as  new  ones,  old-fashioned  claptraps  translated 
into  modern  platitudes,  and  dead  and  buried 
friends  that  once  did  duty  in  carroty  wigs, 
green  coats,  flowered  waistcoats,  and  con- 
tinuations, exhumed  and  galvanized  to  life,  in 
the  garb  of  pious  convicts  and  charitable 
cabmen. 

The  critics  knew  nothing  about  these 
transmogrifications,  nor  the  public  either  ;   so 
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why  should  we  be  wiser  than  our  neighbours  ? 
Altogether,  we  passed  a  pleasant,  humdrum, 
harmless  evening  at  the  "  Great  Inter- 
national." 

The  manager  came  round  to  our  box,  and 
gushed  at  Clara,  offered  her  an  engagement 
there  and  then,  and,  in  fact,  would  hardly 
take  "  nay "  for  an  answer.  She  thanked 
him  heartily,  and  promised  if  she  did  come 
to  town,  he  should  have  the  refusal  of  her 
services. 

Every  morning  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Herbert  and  a  play-bill.  The  play-bills  she 
would  insist  on  seeing,  and  I  noticed  that 
whenever  Caroline  was  announced  for  one  of 
her  parts,  especially  the  parts  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  act  with  Herbert,  she  would 
become  restless  and  irritable. 

One  morning  came  a  bill  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  As  she  crushed  it  in  her  hand  in- 
voluntarily, as  it  seemed  to  me,  she  looked 
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round  rapidly,  but  I  affected  to  be  engrossed 
in  the  Ti?nes. 

She  then  carefully  spread  out  the  bill,  laid 
it  flat  on  the  table,  went  to  the  piano,  and 
played,  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior 
dead." 

At  last  she  said,  abruptly  — 

"  Doctor  Penarvon,  you  have  effected  a 
cure ;  thank  you  so  much.  Now  let  us  get  back 
home.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  old  house 
once  more.  We  were  so  happy  there,  and  I 
am  not  the  least  bit  afraid  now,  for  I  am 
strong  again." 

Next  day  we  were  on  our  way  to  Rose- 
mount. 

Herbert  met  us  at  the  station  on  our 
arrival. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  at  that  moment 
Caroline  entered,  and  went  to  the  bookstall 
(she  was  a  subscriber  to  Mudie)  to  change  a 
book.     Now,  though   she   didn't   see   us,  we 
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saw  her.  Clara  declined  Herbert's  proffered 
hand,  bowed  stiffly,  passed  by,  and  sprang 
into  the  cab  which  the  thoughtful  Brown  had 
provided.  It  took  five  minutes  or  more  to 
get  the  luggage  loaded. 

During  that  time,  by  pure  accident, 
Herbert,  returning  to  the  city,  encountered 
Caroline  ;  and  they  were  walking  together 
over  the  bridge  as  we  passed  by  them  on 
our  way  to  the  Theatre  House. 

When  we  commenced  our  journey,  Ctara 
was  joyous  as  a  bird,  bright  as  sunshine,  full 
of  pleasant  memories,  happy  anticipations  ; 
yet  the  moment  we  arrived  all  was  changed, 
and  clouded  by  this  unfortunate  rencontre. 

Again  she  became  distraite )  fractious,  angry 
with  everything  and  everybody. 

After  a  few  days'  rest,  she  desired  me  to 
intimate  officially  to  Herbert  that  she  was 
anxious  to  resume  her  duties. 

In    accordance   with    her    wishes,    it   was 
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arranged   that   she   was   to   open   as   Pauline 
in  u  The  Lady  of  Lyons." 

There  was  great  curiosity  to  see  her,  and 
she  was  received  by  a  crowded  house  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  visibly  affected  her,  and, 
indeed,  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  broken 
down  ;  but  presently  she  rallied,  and  returned 
to  the  charge  with  ardour. 

I  don't  think,  up  to  that  period,  I  had, 
except  upon  the  night  of  "  Damon  and 
Pythias,"  ever  seen  an  audience  so  excited 
as  they  were  on  that  occasion  in  the  fourth 
act  of  this  play. 

The  criticasters  and  other  small  fry  of 
literature  who  detest  the  excellence  they  are 
unable  to  comprehend  or  emulate,  may  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  which  of  them  shall 
cast  most  mud  upon  the  grave  of  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer,  but  when  any  one  of  them,  or 
all  of  them  combined,  can  write  anything 
(despite  its  occasional  inflation)  half  so 
VOL.   II.  C 
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tender,  so  poetic,  and  dramatic  as  "  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,"  it  will  be  time  to  heed  their  small 
impertinences.  Meanwhile  they  may  pass  for 
what  they  are  worth,  "  but,"  as  Othello  says, 
"  that's  not  much." 

After  her  reappearance  Clara  resumed  her 
old  position,  but  she  was  colder  to  Herbert 
and  more  repellent  to  Caroline  than  ever, 
who,  finding  every  friendly  advance  repelled, 
met  coldness  with  disdain. 

Poor  Jack  on  his  part,  perceiving  himself 
persistently  misunderstood  by  both  ladies, 
found  his  safest  refuge  in  assuming  an  atti- 
tude of  friendly  neutrality. 

Decidedly  things  were  getting  into  a  bad 
way. 

The  rivals  met  daily,  hourly,  were  puncti- 
liously polite  and  ceremoniously  courteous  to 
each  other. 

War  as  yet  had  not  been  openly  declared, 
but  it  was  impending  and  imminent.     They 
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could  no  longer  conceal  from  themselves  that 
they  hated  each  other  instinctively — hated 
with  the  unreasoning,  illogical,  and  burning 
hatred  known  only  on  the  stage,  and  then 
only  amongst  women  who  are  not  only  rivals 
in  ambition,  but  rivals  in  love. 

I  looked  on  with  increasing  anxiety,  for  I 
saw  where  the  hidden  fires  of  jealousy  lay 
smouldering,  waiting  but  one  spark  to  kindle 
them,  and  ready,  give  them  vent,  to  burst 
into  a  flame  which,  in  its  fury,  might  consume 
them  both. 

The  spark  fell  at  last. 

It  was  the  hand  of  Boanergus  that  inno- 
cently fired  the  train. 

Honest  Joe  had  an  offer  from  the  manager 
of  the  Great  International,  and  was  about  to 
leave  our  company. 

Of  course,  he  claimed  his  Benefit,  and  one 
morning,  when  Jack  and  I  were  arranging  the 
programme  for  the  ensuing  week,  Joe  came  to 
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consult  us  about   the  pieces  to  be  acted  on 
the  occasion. 

Seven  years  before,  Boanergus  had  opened 
in  the  part  of  Clytus,  in  poor  mad  Nat  Lee's 
bombastic  tragedy  of  "  The  Rival  Queens." 
In  Clytus  his  star  had  arisen — in  Clytus  his 
star  should  set. 

In  vain  did  Herbert  point  out  the  obsolete 
absurdity  of  the  play. 

That  play  Joe  would  have — that,  and  no 
other ! 

"  Besides,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  piece  has  not 
been  acted  for  seven  years,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered to  this  day  that  I  knocked  everybody 
out  of  sight  on  my  first  appearance.  Then 
see  what  a  '  bill '  it  makes  — 

" '  The  Rival  Queens  ;  or,  The  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  !  ' 

"  There  is  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into 
Babylon,  in  his  triumphal  car  drawn  by  milk- 
white  steeds.     The  car  is  in  the  theatre,  and 
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only  wants  furbishing  up  with  a  book  or  two 
of  Dutch  metal.  My  friend,  the  Gipsey,  has 
promised  the  loan  of  his  pair  of  greys.  It's 
true  they're  dashed  with  ginger,  but  that's 
near  enough.  The  Chorus  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  have  proffered  to  come 
and  sing  (  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  ' 
for  your  entrance  into  Babylon,  and  '  Plumpy 
Bacchus  with  Pink  Eyne '  for  the  banquet. 

"  Then  look  at  the  cast  !  You,  sir,  as 
Alexander — Aliss  Trevor  and  Miss  Challoner 
for  the  Queens.  It  is  my  private  opinion, 
Mr.  Herbert,  that  if  Alexander  had  had  two 
Queens  like  those  on  his  hands  he'd  have 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  in  order  in 
this  world,  without  sighing  for  new  ones  to 
conquer." 

u  My  dear  Boanergus,  you  are  an  ass,  and 
talk  of  things  you  don't  understand.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  the  piece.  It  is  such  in- 
tolerable rot,  the  audience  will  yell  at  it. 
Have  you  ever  read  it  ?  " 
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Boanergus  replied  with  promptitude  and 
dignity  — 

"  Sir,  I  read  the  (  Morning  Post '  daily.  I 
must  keep  up  my  acquaintance  with  the 
fashionable  world.  Except  this,  I  never  read 
anything  but  my  own  part  and  my  cues,  and  I 
defy  any  man  to  say  that  Joe  Boanergus  is  not 
always  '  letter-per.'  As  for  the  piece,  my 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  be-ewtiful  piece." 

"  Beautiful !  Good  God,  sir  !  It's  burlesque 
and  bunkum  run  mad  !  David  Garrick  was 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  but  '  all  the 
King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men '  could 
never  induce  him  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in 
Alexander." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Herbert,  that  shows  how  'cute 
he  was.  Davy,  you  know,  was  a  little 
chap." 

"  So  was  Alexander — the  real  Alexander — 
and  he  squinted." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  real 
Alexander.     My  researches  have  not  led  me 
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much  into  ancient  history,  but  if  the  Alexander 

of  the  stage  is  an  inch  less  than  six  feet,  he's 

an  impostor.     As  to  his  squinting,  that  might 

be  an  advantage,   because   he  can  look  two 

ways  at  once — one  eye  on  each  Queen.     But 

I'm  sure  no  one  could  understand  the  Rival 

Queens  kicking  up  such  a  row  about  a  chap 

of    five    feet    nothing.      No,    sir ;    Alexander 

should    be    a   man,   sir — a  man,  and  you  are 

that  man  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow.     Would   any 

man    in    his    senses    utter    such    rubbish    as 

this  ?  — 

*'  '  Keep  down,  ye  rising  sighs, 
And  murmur  in  the  hollow  of  my  breast  ; 
Run  to  my  heart  and  gather  more  sad  winds, 
That,  when  the  voice  of  fate  shall  call  you  forth, 
Ye  may  at  once  rush  from  the  seat  of  life, 
Blow  the  blood  out,  and  burst  like  a— BLADDER  ! '" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  think  he  might  get 
over  the  ground  without  bursting  his  bladder, 
though,  mind  you,  the  Bard  himself  doesn't 
disdain   the  aid   of  a  useful   bladder  or  two 
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occasionally — or  '  little  wanton  boys  that 
swim  on  '  'em  either,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
But  since  you  object  to  it,  blow  the  bladder 
— I  mean,  cut  it  out.  Cut  it  to  ribbons,  sir — 
cut  everything  but  my  part.  I  can't  have  a 
line  of  that  touched." 

"  Well,  '  I'll  do't,'  but  it  dislikes  me.  How 
about  the  after-piece  ?  " 

"  Suppose  we  say  'The  Octoroon,'  sir?" 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  time  do  you  expect 
to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Sir,  it  is  my  Benefit — my  farewell  to  the 
scene  of  early  triumphs,  and  my  patrons  like 
to  have  their  money's  worth.  Besides,  we 
can  cut  out  the  last  act,  and  finish  with  the 
Ship  on  Fire." 

"  Very  well — very  well  ;  only  tell  them 
they  had  better  bring  their  nightcaps  with 
them." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Herbert,  you  will  have  your 
little  joke.      But   I  must  be  off.     I    have   to 
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call  on  the  Mayor  and  the  Colonel  of  the 
Yeomanry  for  their  (  bespeak.'  I  suppose  you 
have  no  objection  ?" 

"  Yes  I  have  !  I  have  the  profoundest 
•objection  to  the  degrading  custom.  This 
beastly  (  bespeak '  is  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages.  For  my  part  I'd  as  lieve  ask  for  a 
ticket  for  soup  as  for  a  '  bespeak.'  The 
public  are  our  patrons,  and  if  we  please  them 
they  don't  wait  to  be  asked  to  come  to  the 
play.  However,  it's  your  Benefit,  not  mine, 
so  do  as  you  like." 

iC  Sorry  we  don't  see  things  in  the  same 
light,  but  everyone  to  his  trade.  I  am  an 
actor  and  you  are  a  gentleman.  That  makes 
all  the  difference." 

"  It  oughtn'tto  make  the  slightest  difference, 
Joe.  Every  actor  should  be  a  gentleman ; 
in  fact,  the  terms  actor  and  gentleman  ought 
to  be  synonymous.  Good-morning,  Boaner- 
gus,"  and  so  he  rang  the  bell. 
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When  Herbert's  man  came  in,  Joe  in- 
quired — 

"  May  I  ask  Foley  to  call  a  coach — no,  a 
cab,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  a  coach ;  call  things  by  their 
proper  names,  Boanergus.  Foley,"  he  con- 
tinued — 

"  '  Go,  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  call'd, 
And  let  the  man  that  calls  it  be  the  caller ! 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call 
But  Coach  !  Coach  !  Coach  ! 
A  coach,  then,  for  the  bold  Bonurgus ! ' 

u  There,  Joe,  that's  neat  and  appropriate, 
and  just  after  the  fashion  of  your  leather- 
lunged  friend  Alexander  the  Asinine." 

Boanergus,  silent,  but  not  convinced,  sallied 
forth  to  look  up  his  Colonel  and  his  Mayor, 
while  I  went  to  the  bank. 

Herbert  never  did  things  by  halves,  so 
instead  of  the  scissors  he  took  the  knife,  or 
rather  the  pruning  hook,  and  cut  and  slashed 
"  The  Rival  Queens  "  to  such  an  extent  that 
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"  if  the  peaceful  dead  have  any  sense  of  the 
vile  injuries  done  to  the  living,"  poor  Nat  Lee 
must  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  down  there 
"  among  the  dead  men  "  during  the  rehearsals 
of  his  unfortunate  play. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    RIVAL    QUEENS. 

Roxana. — Come,  give  me  back  his  heart, 

And  thou  shalt  live  empress  of  all  the  world. 
Statira.  —  The  world  is  less  than  Alexander's  love. 

The  eventful  night  had  arrived,  big  with  the 
fate  of  Babylon  and  Boanergus. 

Joe  was  right  in  his  anticipations  ;  there 
was  an  enormous  house,  attracted  partly  by 
his  flaming  programme  and  partly  by  his 
popularity,  but  principally,  as  I  think,  by  the 
partisans  of  Clara  and  Caroline. 

The  dear,  stupid  public,  accustomed  to  see 
Herbert    always    acting    the    lover    to    these 
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young  ladies,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  be  really  "  gone"  on  one  or  both  of 
them ;  else  how  could  he  make  love  so 
divinely  ?  Of  course  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  they  were  both  madly  "  gone  " 
on  him,  and  therefore  mortally  hated  each 
other. 

It  was  understood  that  in  this  particular 
play  he  had  set  up  a  Mormon  establishment, 
and  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there 
would  be  a  bullying  match,  and  a  free  fight  as 
to  who  should  retain  the  proprietorship  of  the 
bigamous  hero. 

Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  phase  of 
public  feeling  ;  only  let  an  actor  and  actress 
be  seen  to  act  continually  together,  espe- 
cially in  love-stories,  and  all  the  young  people 
in  the  audience  accept  as  gospel  that  "  he" 
is  in  love  with  "  her,"  and  "she"  with 
"  him." 

Herbert's  duties  were  so  absorbing,  and 
his  ambition  so  engrossing  and  so  insatiable, 
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that  I  don't  think  these  absurd  rumours  ever 
reached  him.  He  was  a  sort  of  Grand  Lama 
of  Thibet,  after  a  small  fashion,  and  no  one 
ever  dared  to  take  a  liberty  with  him,  espe- 
cially a  liberty  of  that  kind.  I  remember  once, 
however,  that  a  man  at  the  Club  asked  him 
an  insolent  question  in  connection  with  a 
certain  lady,  and  that,  in  reply,  he  beckoned 
the  fellow  outside,  and  there  and  then  caned 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

After  that  people  were  very  chary  of  asking 
Jack  impertinent  questions. 

Denuded  of  yards  of  fustian,  which  dis- 
figure Lee's  bombastic  play,  there  are  fine 
lines  and  strong  situations  ;  these  given  with 
the  player's  t(  noble  frenzy,"  on  this  night  at 
least,  gave  the  audience  no  time  for  reflection. 

The  drama  wras  well  cast,  well  acted,  and 
well  dressed  ;  above  all,  it  was  played  with 
quickness  and  spirit,  and  it  was  received  with 
positive  enthusiasm. 
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There  was  only  one  drawback. 

Poor  Boanergus,  in  6t  pushing  his  Benefit  " 
with  his  distinguished  friends,  had  got  his 
"  cargo  aboard."  When  he  made  his  first 
appearance  he  had  a  splendid  reception,  and 
when  he  went  off,  he  thought  he'd  keep  him- 
self primed  for  the  banquet,  so  he  continued 
to  imbibe  "  potations  pottle  deep." 

Statira  (Caroline)  had  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come, but  when  Herbert  entered  as  Alexander 
in  his  triumphal  car  (horses  and  all),  I 
thought  the  house  would  have  come  down 
about   our  ears. 

Roxana  (Clara)  does  not  make  her  appear- 
ance until  the  third  act. 

I  think  the  people  had  begun  to  despair  of 
seeing  her,  and  hence,  when  she  appeared 
thus  late  in  the  play,  she  had  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception  of  the  night. 

When  the  Rival  Queens  confronted  each 
other,  and  began  to  exchange  compliments  of 
an  emphatic  character,  the  audience  displayed 
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eager  anticipation,  but  were  evidently  disap- 
pointed when  they  found  the  interview  ter- 
minated with  only  a  little  tall  talking. 

At  length  came  the  banquet.  The  noble 
Clytus  was  by  this  time  "o'er  all  the  ills  of 
life  victorious." 

'Tis  true,  the  good  old  Greek  was  sup- 
posed to  be  really  Bacchi  plenus,  but  Joe 
had  "  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,"  and  was,  in  fact,  so  '  screwed  •  that  he 
could  scarcely  keep  his  feet.  He  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  and  roared  out  his  lines  from  the 
bottom  of  his  boots — sandals  I  should  say. 
Nearly  every  word  he  uttered  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  a  roar,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of 
Herbert,  for  drunkenness  was  the  only  fault 
of  humanity  to  which  he  was  uttefly  in- 
tolerant. 

At  last  things  reached  a  climax  when  Clytus 
said  — 

l<  Philip  fought  men — but  Alexander,  women." 

At    this    taunt    "young   Ammon "    leaped 
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from    his    throne    to  the   banquet  table,   ex- 
claiming — 

"  Women  ! 
Was  I  a  woman,  when  at  Oxydrace 
I  planted  at  the  walls  a  scaling-ladder, 
And  mounted  spite  of  showers  of  stones,  bars,  arrows, 
And  all  the  lumber  which  they  thundered  down — 
When  you  beneath  cried  out,  and  spread  your  arms 
That  I  should  leap  amongst  you,  did  I  so  ?  " 

The  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  by 
Clytus  replying,  with  drunken  gravity  — 
"  Dread  sire,  you  did  !}J 

Everybody,  audience  and  actors  included, 
burst  into  a  Gargantuan  roar  of  laughter  at 
this  ridiculous  non  sequitur ;  that  is,  every- 
body except  Herbert,  whose  anger  rose  to 
fury  as,  snatching  up  a  javelin,  he  put  an  end 
to  Clytus's  folly  and  his  life  at  once. 

Seeing  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  waste  time  in 
maudlin  lamentations  over  the  defunct  and 
drunken    veteran,    Tony    Aston,    the    stage 
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manager  sent  Eumenes  on  to  tell   of    Sta- 
tira's  peril. 

When  Alexander  heard  the  direful  tidings 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  off  to  save 
his  love,  exclaiming  — 

"  All  draw  your  swords,  on  wings  of  lightning  move  ; 
Young  Amnion  leads  you,  and  the  cause  is  love. 
When  I  rush  on,  sure  none  will  dare  to  stay, 
Tis  beauty  calls,  and  glory  leads  the  way," 

whereupon  the  applause  was  deafening. 

From  this  moment  the  play  went  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  end  ;  a  strange  excitement 
was  in  the  air,  an  excitement  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  final  passage-at-arms  between  the 
Rival  Queens. 

As  the  two  women  encountered  each  other, 
their  superb  beauty,  enhanced  by  their  mag- 
nificent and  characteristic  costumes,  formed 
a  physical  and  picturesque  contrast  as  unique 
as  it  was  remarkable. 

The  situation  of  the  scene,  the  very  words 
they  uttered,  transported  them  beyond  them- 
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selves  into  another  age,  another  world  ;  they 
were  no  longer  Clara  and  Caroline — they 
were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both  loving  the 
same  man,  each  hating  the  other,  and  throw- 
ing the  burning  intensity  of  her  own  nature 
into  the  poet's  lines. 

It  had  ceased  to  be  acting;  it  had  become 
a  terrible  reality.  Their  eyes  sparkled  with 
jealous  rage,  their  bosoms  palpitated  with  the 
fury  which  their  countenances  could  no  longer 
conceal. 

Thus  opposed,  each  ready  to  rush  upon 
her  enemy  and  join  in  the  death-struggle, 
they  stood,  defying  and   defiant. 

At  this  moment  "  the  luckless  cause  of  all 
their  woes "  was  heard  without.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  Roxana  sprang  upon 
Statira,  and,  unsheathing  her  dagger,  with 
a  wild  cry  of  vengeance  plunged  it  into  her 
detested  rival's  bosom  ! 

Through  the  crowded  theatre  rang  a  shrill, 
piercing  cry  of  agony,  which  thrilled  through 
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every  heart,  and  the  whole  house  surged  in  a 
wild  commotion  as  Alexander  bounded  on  the 
stage. 

For  one  moment,  only  one,  Roxana  bran- 
dished the  avenging  poinard  aloft  in  trium- 
phant exultation ;  the  next  she  encountered 
Statira's  reproachful  eyes.  Then  what  horror 
was  it  struck  the  unhappy  Queen  motionless 
and  dumb  ? 

The  fatal  weapon  dropped  from  her  nerve- 
less grasp  ;  its  sharp  point,  as  it  fell,  pene- 
trated the  stage  fully  an  inch  deep. 

There  the  hateful  thing  remained,  erect 
and  quivering,  the  jewels  in  its  heft  glittering 
in  the  light  like  the  eyes  in  a  serpent's  head 
preparing  for  its  deadly  spring. 

The  agonized  face  of  the  dying  Statira 
might  have  been  transformed  to  that  of 
Medusa,  for  as  she  sank  senseless  in  her 
royal  lover's  arms  it  seemed  as  if  her  ex- 
piring glance  had  petrified  her  victorious 
rival  into  stone. 
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I  must  explain  at  once  what  had  occurred. 
Before  the  last  act  commenced  Clara  asked 
Bassett,  the  property  man,  for  the  "  trick" 
dagger,  used  for  Juliet  and  Othello.  In  this 
weapon  the  blade  recoils  with  a  spring  into 
the  handle,  so  that  when  the  supposed  fatal 
blow  is  struck  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
really  entering  the  bosom  of  Juliet  or  Othello, 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  not  even  scratched 
with  it.  Now,  Mr.  Bassett,  after  the  custom 
of  his  kind,  had  been  doing  honour  to 
Boanergus's  Benefit  in  copious  libations  of 
"  cold  without,"  and  the  drunken  brute  had 
thrust  into  Clara's  hand  at  the  last  moment 
prior  to  her  going  on  the  stage  a  real  dagger 
instead  of  a  trick  one  ! 

The  curtain  had  already  rung  up.  The 
cue  was  given  for  her  entrance,  and  in  her 
haste  she  had  no  time  to  examine  the  weapon  ; 
hence,  when  she  pretended  to  stab  her  rival, 
to  her  consternation  she  found  that  she  had 
really  done  so ! 
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There  she  stood,  convulsed  and  horror- 
stricken,  and  there  lay  Caroline  almost  life- 
less in  Herbert's  arms. 

Tony  took  stock  of  the  situation  at  once, 
and  closed  the  scene  like  lightning  on  this 
novel  and  unexpected  tableau.  By  great  good 
fortune  I  happened  to  be  at  the  wing,  and, 
snatching  Caroline  from  Herbert,  I  thrust 
him  on  the  stage  for  his  last  scene. 

He  told  me  afterwards  he  felt  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  though  what  it  was  he  did 
not  know  till  the  play  was  over.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  some 
impending  calamity,  but  he  had  his  double 
duty  as  actor  and  manager  to  fulfil,  and  he 
did  it. 

He  had  never  played  this  part  before;  he 
had  the  words  to  think  of ;  he  had  to  act  the 
scene  in  a  position  not  contemplated  at  the 
rehearsal.  He  had  to  bring  the  play  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion,  yet  all  the  time  he 
heard    Statira's    dying    cry,     saw    Roxana's 
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remorseful  face,  and  the  fatal  dagger  quiver- 
ing at  her  feet ! 

Meanwhile  I  had  carried  Caroline  to  her 
dressing-room.  Clara,  who  had  followed  like 
one  dazed,  at  length  awoke  to  the  full  horror 
of  the  situation.  She  cast  herself  on  her 
rival  with  tears  and  cries,  with  prayers  and 
lamentations.  Amidst  her  passionate  aban- 
donment Herbert  entered  the  room  with  the 
doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for. 

This  gentleman  examined  Caroline's  wound, 
and  said  portentously  — 

"  H'm  !  a  narrow  escape." 

"  But  say,  sir,  that  there's  no  danger  ;  for 
God's  sake  say  that  !  "  exclaimed  Clara. 

"  There  is  great  danger— great  danger, 
madam,"  he  replied. 

"  Oh !  God  !  "  cried  the  unhappy  girl, 
"  what  have  I  done !  How  can  I  ever 
forgive  myself?" 

"  Penarvon,"    said    Herbert,    "  don't    you 
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think  you  had  better  see  Miss  Trevor  to  her 
dressing-room  ?  " 

The  cold,  and  almost  cruel  tone  of  his  voice 
recalled  Clara  to  herself.  She  saw  in  that 
moment  that  henceforth  his  heart  was  closed 
to  her,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  open  ;  so, 
without  another  word,  she  suffered  me  to 
take  her  hand  and  lead  her  forth.  I  con- 
ducted her  across  the  stage  to  the  corridor 
of  the  Theatre  House,  down  which  she  glided 
away  in  the  semi-darkness,  till  she  passed  out 
from  my  sight  and  vanished  like  one  of  the 
spectres  with  which  they  said  the  place  was 
haunted. 

Returning  to  the  stage  in  no  very  amiable 
mood,  I  encountered  the  property  man  whose 
negligence  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
calamity.  The  great  hulking  ruffian  was 
reeling  drunk,  and  brutally  insolent,  so  I  did 
myself  the  pleasure  of  helping  him  down  the 
stairs,  and  then  propelled  him,  with  the  aid  of 
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my  boot  and  my  sound  leg,  from  one  end  of 
the  pit  passage  to  the  other,  and  so  on  to  the 
gutter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

We  kept  Caroline  in  her  dressing-room  till 
the  performance  was  over,  and  the  audience 
and  actors  had  left  the  theatre. 

Our  object  was  to  avoid  publicity  as  much 
as  possible,  so  Herbert  and  I,  and  the  master 
carpenter,  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 
wrapped  her  up  carefully  and  carried  her 
to  Precentor's  Court  on  the  Hamlet  bier. 

Further  examination  proved  that  the 
dagger's  point  had  fortunately  glanced  on 
the  steel  busk  of  her  corsage,  else  she  would 
not  have  escaped  with  life.  As  it  was,  the 
wound  was  a  serious  one,  and  required  the 
utmost  care  and  attention. 

This  unfortunate  event  took  place  on  Fri- 
day. Saturday  was  the  last  night  of  the 
season  at  Rosemount. 
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On  Monday  the  Italian  Opera  Company- 
opened  at  Whitetown,  and  I  had  to  go  there 
to  superintend  affairs,  while  Herbert  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  to  open  in  Castle- 
town on  the  same  night  with  "  Hamlet." 

Of  course  it  was  a  serious  drawback  not  to 
have  Caroline  for  the  opening  performance; 
but  imagine  my  consternation,  upon  arriving 
at  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  holding  trea- 
sury on  Saturday  at  midday,  to  learn  that 
Clara  was  non  est  !  Subsequently  we  learnt 
from  the  doctor  that  she  had  called  upon  him, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
at  nine  o'clock  that  morning  to  enquire  as  to 
Caroline's  condition.  When  informed  that  she 
was  out  of  danger,  Clara  appeared  much  re- 
lieved, and  returning  direct  to  the  Theatre 
House,  told  Brown  "  she  was  going  to  London 
and  should  never  again  return  ;  that  as  soon 
as  she  was  settled  she  would  communicate 
with  him  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  plate, 
linen,  pictures,  furniture,  &c,  in  the  Theatre 
House." 
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She  paid  him  a  year's  wages,  kissed  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  cried  a  good  deal.  Then  she  went 
to  the  station,  where  she  had  two  minutes'  pri- 
vate conversation  with  old  Titus,  the  station- 
master,  who  attended  on  her  as  if  she  were  a 
Princess  of  the  Blood. 

A  grand  saloon  had  been  to  the  north  with 
some  royal  personages.  To  this  spacious 
and  palatial  carriage,  Titus  conducted  Clara, 
and  locked  the  door.  He  posted  on  the 
window  an  "  engaged  "  label,  and  gave  the 
guard  strict  injunctions,  to  release  her  for 
lunch  at  Peterboro',  but  otherwise  to  keep  the 
doors  locked,  and  on  no  account  to  permit 
any  second  person  to  enter  the  carriage  ;  and 
then  the  old  man,  who  had  met  her  the  first 
night  she  ever  came  to  Rosemount,  and  who 
loved  her  dearly  as  he  had  loved  Fairfax  long 
before,  kissed  her,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  bonnie  dearie,"  and  stood  looking  at  her, 
and  after  her,  with  tearful  eyes  until  the  train 
passed  out  of  sight. 
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There  was  no  letter,  no  message— no,  not 
one  word. 

Yes,  there  was  a  bunch  of  "  forget-me- 
nots  "  left  for  me.  That  was  all.  I  took  the 
flowers  with  trembling  hand  from  Brown, 
affecting  unconcern  ;  but,  oh  !  when  I  was 
alone  with  my  treasure  I  pressed  them  to  my 
lips  ;  I  moistened  them  with  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude  to  think  that  I  was  not  wholly  for- 
gotten— nay,  more,  that  she  had  asked  me, 
by  those  speechless  but  eloquent  messengers, 
not  to  forget  her.  I  have  those  poor  flowers 
still — faded,  withered,  it  is  true,  but  always 
fresh  in  my  heart  now  as  then. 

Herbert  was  hurt,  and  I  admit  justly,  at  her 
abrupt  departure.  It  was  an  inexcusable  and 
utterly  unjustifiable  violation  of  all  profes- 
sional etiquette,  and  might  have  been  attended 
with  serious,  if  not  fatal,  consequences. 

In  the  emergency  little  Fanny  Heathcote, 
the  soubrette  of  the  company,  got  through 
Ophelia  decently,  and  Miss  Netherton  played 
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the  Queen  ;  but  of  course  the  public  would 
not  accept  them  as  adequate  substitutes  for 
Clara  and  Caroline,  and  their  absence  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  prospects  of  the 
season. 

A  month  elapsed,  and  still  we  heard  no 
tidings  of  my  poor  darling. 

At  length  the  news  came  through  the 
London  papers  that  she  had  opened  at  the 
Great  International  in  Juliet,  and  had  taken 
the  town  by  storm. 

I  sent  her  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  but  received  no  acknowledgment. 

All  then  was  over  between  us  ;  thenceforth 
my  heart  bled  in  silence,  but  I  bore  my  cross 
as  best  I  might. 


CHAPTER    III. 

PLIGHTED    TROTH. 

"  So  rush'd,  mix'd,  melted,  life  with  life  united  ! 
Lips,  cheeks  burn'd,  trembled — soul  to  soul  was  won  ! 
And  earth  and  heaven  seem'd  chaos,  as,  delighted, 
Earth — heaven  was  blent  round  the  beloved  one." 

Caroline  rapidly  recovered  health  and 
strength. 

It  was  apparent  at  last  that  Herbert  loved 
her ;  his  love  had  been  growing  and  ripen- 
ing until  it  burst  into  life  on  the  night  of 
41  The  Rival  Queens." 

"  The  pity  of  it,"  her  peril,  her  innocence, 
her  helplessness,  her  unprotected  loveliness, 
all  these  combined  to  create  a  passion  so  in- 
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tense  and  absorbing  that  he  grew  to  live  in 
the  light  of  her  eyes,  to  hunger  for  the  music 
of  her  voice,  to  feel  that  life  was  not  worth 
living  without  her.  As  for  her,  her  heart  had 
gone  out  of  her  keeping  the  very  night  she 
first  beheld  him  ;  to  her  he  had  ever  been  the 
man  of  men,  the  quintessence  of  all  that  was 
manly,  and  chivalrous,  and  noble,  and  tender 
true. 

For  some  time  they  must  have  read  each 
other's  hearts,  though  no  word  had  left  their 
lips  to  bind  their  lives. 

At  length  the  supreme  moment  came. 

The  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
women  were  more  than  strange.  Clara  opened 
in  London  on  the  very  night  that  Caroline 
made  her  first  appearance  after  her  recovery 
in  Castleton. 

The  play  was  Tom  Taylor's  noble  drama 
u  Clancarty."  It  was  then  acted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  company,  and  it  was  a  revelation 
to  all  concerned — actors  and  audience. 
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We  were  crowded  to  overflowing  in  front, 
and  after  the  first  act  I  was  privileged  by 
Tony  to  stand  in  the  prompt  entrance. 

They  had  reached  the  great  situation  in  the 
third  act,  in  which  the  supposed  Captain 
Heseltine,  escaping  from  his  pursuers,  amidst 
a  shower  of  bullets,  gains  shelter  and  sanc- 
tuary in  Lady  Clancarty's  chamber,  where  he 
reveals  to  her  that  he  is  not  Heseltine,  but 
her  own  true  and  loyal  husband,  whom  she 
has  never  seen  since  they  parted,  years  before, 
boy  and  girl  at  the  altar. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Leighton's — a  man 
and  a  maiden  are  clinging  to  each  other. 
They  are  clad  in  the  garb  of  some  remote 
classic  age.  She  is  fair,  he  is  dark.  Her 
dewy  eyes,  half  closed,  look  through  their 
long  lashes  up  to  his  in  the  very  ecstasy  of 
innocent  love  ;  her  chaste  lips,  quivering  with 
virgin  ardour,  are  uplifted  for  the  nuptial 
kiss.  The  two  figures  standing  on  the  stage 
— save  that  she  is  dark  and  he  is  fair,  and 
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that  they  are  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  later 
time — crystallize  the  poetry  of  that  picture 
into  life  for  me. 

Even  while  the  idea  flashed  through  my 
mind,  Caroline  puts  it  into  words  as  she  mur- 
murs in  softest  music — "  Now  take  me  to  your 
arms  and  kiss  me  as  bridegroom  kisses  bride." 
The  divine  light  of  love  leaped  from  her  eyes 
into  his  ;  she  sank  into  his  arms,  he  laid  his 
lips  on  hers,  and  with  that  first  kiss  of  love 
their  lives  were  consecrated  to  each  other. 
More  than  twice  a  thousand  eyes  were  on 
them,  but  she  could  see  only  his — he  could 
see  only  hers  ;  they  were  oblivious  of  every- 
thing save  that  they  loved  and  were  beloved. 

A  long  explanatory  scene  had  to  follow,  in 
which  Clancarty  should  relate  how  he  had 
effected  his  escape.  I  saw  it  was  useless  to 
expect  him  to  speak  it,  so,  much  to  Tony 
Aston's  indignation,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending   Lady    Betty    Noel    on  the  stage  to 
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bring   the   lovers   back  from    Heaven  to  St. 
James's  Square. 

The  remainder  of  "  Clancarty  "  passed  un- 
noted by  me,  for  I  saw  the  play  within  the 
play,  and  I  rejoiced  at  their  happiness  though 
mine  was  gone  for  ever. 

Some  weeks  later  Jack  showed  me  two 
small  and  beautifully  executed  miniatures, 
mounted  in  brilliants,  and  set  in  lockets  of 
gold  ;  the  one  was  of  Caroline,  the  other  of 
himself.  She  had  painted  them  both.  As 
likenesses  they  were  striking,  as  works  of  art 
they  were  really  admirable. 

"  Not  bad  likenesses,  are  they,  Bob  ?"  he 
said. 

One  of  these  lockets  was  made  in  a  peculiar 
fashion ;  it  was  attached  to  a  gold  neck- 
chain,  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  worn 
as  a  brooch.  I  noted  that  from  that  time 
forth  Caroline  always  wore  it  about  her  neck. 

Although  it  was  an  open  secret  that  they 
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were   engaged  to  each  other,  no  time  as  yet 
was  fixed  for  their  marriage. 

As  for  Clara,  I  eagerly  followed  the  records 
of  her  career  in  town,  and  rejoiced  to  find 
that  (though  every  triumph  removed  her 
further  from  me)  success  followed  success  ; 
in  fact  she  was  the  celebrity  of  the  season. 

At  length  she  sent  for  her  books,  music, 
plate,  pictures,  &c,  and  the  dear  old  Theatre 
House  where  we  had  passed  such  happy  hours 
with  her  and  our  dear,  dead  friend,  was  dis- 
mantled and  untenanted  save  by  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  past. 

"  The  White  Ladye"  had  it  all  to  herself 
now. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FAILURE. 

"  The  vices  and  the  virtues  are  written  in  a  language 
the  world  cannot  construe  ;  it  reads  them  in  a  vile  trans- 
lation, and  the  translators'  names  are  failure  and  success." 

TIME  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  for  all — 
but  me. 

Herbert  and  Caroline  had  found  the 
"  golden  grain  in  the  dull  sand  of  life." 
Clara  had  reached  the  goal  of  her  artistic 
ambition.  I  alone  was  without  one  gleam  of 
hope,  for  wherever  she  was  not,  life  was 
but  as  a  barren  desert. 

It  was  perhaps  as  well  for  me,  in  my  then 
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state  of  mind,  that  a  change  took  place  in  my 
position.  Tony  Aston,  who  was  never  the 
same  man  after  Fairfax's  death,  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  went  on  the  Drury  Lane 
fund,  to  the  benefits  of  which  he  was  entitled, 
having  served  his  three  years  in  the  National 
Theatre  before  I  was  born. 

From  the  very  moment  I  joined  the  com- 
pany, I  had  attached  myself  to  the  old  man, 
and  assisted  him  in  making  his  prompt-books, 
copying  his  plots,  &c,  and  had  gone  in  to 
study  the  technique  of  stage  management 
with  him.  Now  "  virtue  was  its  own  reward." 
When  he  left  us  he  bequeathed  me  his  entire 
collection  of  marked  books,  plots,  music  cues, 
and  playbills, — a  collection  as  complete  and 
comprehensive,  as  it  is  unique  and  unrivalled. 
When  Herbert  ultimately  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  the  stage  management,  I  jumped  at 
the  proposal. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  various 
theatres  progressed  most  satisfactorily.    Her- 
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bert's  military  training  now  stood  him  in  good 
stead  ;  he  knew  how  to  command  as  well  as  to 
obey.  A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  kept  every- 
body and  everything  in  perfect  order,  a  terror 
to  the  idle  and  dissolute,  but  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  their  duty  and  did  it. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  authors  and 
actors  were  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  as 
for  young  beginners,  why  he  was  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  undiscovered  geniuses. 

So  far  his  management  was  triumphantly 
successful.  But  alas  !  all  was  not  to  remain 
couleur  de  rose.  Clouds  were  gathering  in 
the  distance. 

The  theatre  at  Castletown  was  too  small 
for  the  continually  increasing  population,  and 
in  an  evil  moment  he  was  induced  to  invest 
the  greater  portion  of  his  remaining  capital  in 
a  new  building,  which  was,  indeed,  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town,  furnished  as  it  was  with 
every  modern  improvement,  and  far  in  advance 
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of  most  of  the  Metropolitan  theatres  of  that 

period. 

We  opened  our  new  theatre  with  a  revival 

of  "  Hamlet." 

Finding    no  reliable    archaeological  autho- 
rs o 

rities,  Herbert  gave  his  fine  taste  unlimited 
scope.  Caroline,  who  sketched  admirably 
and  had  a  rare  eye  for  colour,  designed  most 
of  the  costumes.  The  production  was  dis- 
tinguished for  so  much  splendour  and  good 
taste  that  the  play  had  a  prolonged  run,  and 
we  made  a  great  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
kudos  by  it. 

A  celebrated  dramatist  and  art  critic  (who 
was  indebted  to  us  for  the  production  of  one 
of  his  plays,  which  the  London  managers 
wouldn't  look  at,  though  afterwards  it  achieved 
a  great  success  in  town  !)  came  down  to  our 
first  night,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
performance  that  he  induced  a  rising  R.A.  of 
great  ability  to  come  and  see  it  also.     The 
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young  painter  was  enraptured,  and  persuaded 
Herbert  and  Caroline  to  sit  to  him  for  a  life- 
sized  study  of  the  parting  of  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  in  the  third  act. 

He  seized  the  moment  when  Ophelia, 
returning  the  gifts  to  Hamlet,  exclaims  — 

"  Their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again  ;   for,  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind." 

The  painter  barely  sketched  in  the  out- 
lines of  the  figures  and  their  surroundings, 
but  he  finished  the  two  heads.  They  were 
magnificent  studies.  Herbert's  expressive 
features  and  leonine  front  were  relieved  by  a 
profusion  of  long,  waving,  golden  hair,  which 
contrasted  admirably  with  Caroline's  wistful, 
pale  face,  and  abundant  raven  locks. 

At  the  end  of  the  run  of  the  play  we  sent  a 
large  photograph  of  the  scene,  together  with 
a  couple  of  cabinet  pictures  of  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,  to  enable  the  painter  to  complete  the 
work  at  his  leisure. 
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Our  first  season  was  a  triumphant  success, 
but  "one  swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer," 
and  several  successful  seasons  were  essential 
to  enable  Herbert  to  recoup  himself  for  his 
large  outlay. 

He  was  not  a  good  financier,  nor,  to  be 
frank,  was  I  either. 

The  success  of  u  Hamlet,"  I  regret  to  say, 
induced  him  the  following  season,  contrary 
to  my  advice,  to  launch  out  into  other  poetic 
revivals  of  a  less  popular  character,  notably 
one  of  a  dull,  dry  Roman  play,  which  was 
attended  with  great  labour  and  expense,  and 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  To  remedy  one  imprudence  he  com- 
mitted several  others.  He  began  to  neglect 
his  acting,  and  to  rush  into  numerous  wild- 
goose  speculations  —par  exemple,  he  annexed 
a  large  theatre  in  Scotland,  and  he  also  took 
one  in  Lancashire.  This  necessitated  large 
outlays,  incessant  labour,  and  continual 
travelling  to  and  fro  ;   indeed,  towards  Christ- 
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mas  he  almost  lived  on  the  railways.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  our  management  the 
financial  look-out  was  very  dark  indeed. 
Trade  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

We  were  relying  on  our  pantomimes  to 
retrieve  our  heavy  losses,  and  Herbert  didn't 
contemplate  the  prospect  with  much  equani- 
mity, inasmuch  as  he  had  a  most  profound 
contempt  for  this  class  of  entertainment,  and 
still  greater  disdain  for  the  blockheads  who 
came  to  see  it. 

To  emphasize  his  opinion  at  Christmastide 
his  play-bills  were  thus  contemptuously 
headed  — 

"  Annual  Feast  of  Folly  !  " 

followed  by  this  significant  quotation  — 

"  See'st  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  Fashion  is  ? ,r 

In  the  year  1 88 —  our  "  Feasts  of  Folly  " 
were  in  full  blast  of  preparation  at  four 
different  theatres,  involving  an  outlay  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  and,  if  successful, 
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realizing  many  thousands  of  profit — if  unsuc- 
cessful, ruin  ! 

The  preparations  had  progressed  favour- 
ably enough,  and  by  a  judicious  transposition 
of  dates  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  "  master  " 
might  be  present  at  the  first  night  in  each 
town. 

The  Scotch  pantomime  was  produced  a 
week  prior  to  Christmas,  that  in  Lancashire 
the  following  Wednesday,  the  one  at  Rose- 
mount  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  at  Castletown 
(where  I  was  located)  on  Boxing-night. 

Ten  days  before  the  production  of  the 
Scotch  pantomime,  the  great  local  bank 
"  burst  up  "  with  a  crash,  involving  the  whole 
community  in  general  ruin.  Consequently 
the  Scotch  speculation  was  doomed  before  it 
saw  the  footlights. 

"  Misfortunes  never  come  singly." 

The  pantomime  at  Rosemount  was 
"  cooked "  by  a  drunken  ruffian  of  a  car- 
penter, who  bolted  at  the   last  moment,  hav- 
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ing  previously  "  fouled  "  the  ropes  and  de- 
ranged the  machinery  so  thoroughly  that,  on 
the  opening  night,  not  a  single  scene  worked 
properly.  Of  course  this  was  remedied  after 
two  or  three  performances,  but  the  mischief 
was  done  and  was  irremediable. 

The  Lancashire  affair  was  more  fortunate, 
and  yielded  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
profit,  while  as  for  ours  at  Castletown  — 


CHAPTER  V. 

JIMMY     GREEN. 
"  Only  a  clown,  my  masters,  only  a  clown." 

"  JOLLY  little  Jimmy  Green,"  and  "  the  re- 
nowned Signor  Tomaso  Schmiderine  "  (born 
Smith),  were  engaged  as  our  clown  and 
harlequin.  They  were  strangers,  and  ap- 
proached Herbert  with  fear  and  trembling, 
but  his  gracious  manner  soon  put  them  at 
their  ease,  and  as  they  were  both  clever  and 
industrious,  their  portion  of  the  business  was 
speedily  and   admirably  arranged. 

The  dress  rehearsal  of  the  opening  scenery, 
&c,  was  over  ;   in  fact,   everything  was  ready 
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except  the  harlequinade,  which  required 
polishing  up  a  little,  and  was  therefore 
"  called"  for  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
preceding  Christmas  Day. 

There  had  been  an  awful  snowstorm  the 
night  before,  the  like  of  which  had  not  oc- 
curred within  the  memory  of  man. 

Although  I  only  lived  a  mile  from  the 
theatre  it  took  me  an  hour  to  get  down. 

Now  there  was  a  family  of  itinerant  players, 
known  for  some  generations  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  highly  respectable,  industrious, 
decent  people,  whose  only  idea  was  to  live 
honestly  by  their  humble  calling,  to  pay  their 
way,  and  save  a  little  for  a  rainy  day.  They 
travelled  with  their  own  wooden  theatre,  and 
acted  in  small  towns,  at  wakes,  fairs,  &c. 

As  we  were  about  to  commence  our  re- 
hearsal, the  porter  came  and  told  me  that 
Tom  Wylder,  the  head  of  the  sept,  was  in 
the  hall,  and  wanted  to  see  Herbert. 
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Poor  Tom  was  in  sore  tribulation  ;  they  had 
erected  their  little  theatre  at  Barford,  had  got 
their  bills  out,  and  had  completed  their  ar- 
rangements for  opening  with  their  pantomime 
on  Boxing-night,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  snowstorm  their  primitive  building  had 
come  down  with  a  run. 

Herbert  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more  ;  he 
dismissed  the  rehearsal  until  night,  ordered 
Ruston,  the  master  carpenter,  and  all  his  men 
to  take  their  tools  and  the  first  train  for  Bar- 
ford,  and  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
Wylder.  The  poor  fellow  was  overcome  with 
emotion,  and  with  tears  running  down  his 
honest  face,  he  exclaimed  — 

"  Mesther  John,  if  ever  I  forget  this,  I  wish 
that  the  Almighty  may  forget  me!"  and  he 
never  did  forget  it. 

With  the  aid  of  the  poor  show  people,  who 
worked  with  a  will,  Wylder's  "  Temple  of 
Thespis"  was  soon  re-erected,  and  our  men 
returned  in  time  for  the  night  rehearsal. 
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The  harlequinade  was  rapidly  run  through. 
Everything  was  finished.  There  had  been 
only  one  hitch;  the  renowned  Tomaso — no, 
let  me  call  him  Tom  Smith — had  to  turn  a 
hand-spring,  and  he  was  not  ait  fait  at  the 
trick. 

"  Try  back,"  said  Herbert. 

Tom  did  "  try  back,"  but  he  couldn't 
manage  the  hand-spring  cleanly. 

There  was  no  one  left  in  the  theatre  but  the 
clown,  the  harlequin,  the  gasman,  Herbert, 
and  myself. 

Jimmy  Green  was  at  the  wing  taking  off  his 
practising  shoes,  and  putting  on  a  pair  of 
heavy  boots. 

He  had  just  finished  lacing  his  ankle  jacks 
when  he  sprang  up.  "  Look  here,"  says  he, 
"  I'll  show  you  how  to  '  fake  '  it ;  this  is 
how  it's  done,  old  man ;  "  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  up  went  Jimmy,  heels  over 
head,  and  came  down  on  his  feet  "  like  a 
load  of  bricks."     But  though  he  alighted  on 
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his  feet  the  next  moment  he  was  on  his  back 
with  his  face  white  as  death,  and  the  cold 
sweat  streaming  from  his  forehead. 

Quick  as  lightning  Herbert  had  the  poor 
clown  in  his  arms. 

"  Cheer  up,  little  man,  cheer  up,"  says  he  ; 
"  you're  not  hurt  much  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  says  Jimmy,  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "  I've  only  made  a  star 
trap  of  my  knee,  that's  all,  sir.  It's  them 
beastly  boots  as  done  it." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  says  Tom  ;  "  it's  all  my 
blooming  stupidity." 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  replies  Jimmy, 
11  you  couldn't  help  it ;  we  can't  all  be  born 
acrobats,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  it's  not  so  bad  as  you  think," 
says  the  manager;  "  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
knee."  So  saying,  he  removed  Jimmy's 
"  tights,"  and  sure  enough  his  right  knee-cap 
was  smashed  to  pieces. 

VOL.   II.  F 
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In  a  very  grave  voice  Herbert  says  to  me, 
11  Bob,  see  if  my  trap  is  at  the  door." 

"  All  right,"  says  I. 

"  Come  along  then,  Mr.  Green,"  says 
Herbert,  "  it's  rather  late  "  (it  was  about  two 
in  the  morning),  "  but  I  daresay  they'll  let  us 
in  at  the  Infirmary." 

"  But  what's  to  become  of  the  pantomime, 
sir,  and  who's  a-goin'  to  play  clown  ?  "  says 
Jimmy. 

*'  Never  mind  about  that,"  replies  Herbert, 
pleasantly.  "If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst 
I'll  play  clown  myself,  so  that's  all  right. 
Give  a  hand,  boys.     There  you  are,  my  man  ! " 

And  we  lifted  poor  Jimmy,  as  tenderly  as  if 
he  were  a  baby,  into  Herbert's  brougham, 
and  so  the  strange  group,  clown,  harlequin, 
Herbert,  and  myself,  started  for  the  Infirmary. 

Jack  was  a  liberal  patron  of  this  magnifi- 
cent institution  (it  was  the  finest  in  the 
North),  and  his  name  was  a  passport  at 
all  hours. 
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If  the  poor  clown  had  been  the  Prime 
Minister  he  could  not  have  been  treated  with 
greater  kindness  and  courtesy. 

The  injured  knee  was  examined,  and  we 
all  awaited  the  verdict  with  great  anxiety. 

"  H'm  !     It's  a  bad  case,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  I  hope  I'll  be  able  to  play  clown  in  a 
fortnight,  sir,"  says  Jimmy. 

"  My  poor  little  man,"  says  the  doctor, 
tenderly,   "  you'll  never   play   clown    again." 

"  Oh !  my  poor  wife  and  bairns,"  sobs 
Jimmy. 

"  Don't  trouble  about  them,  Mr.  Green," 
Herbert  replies.     "  I'll  look  after  them." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !  "  gasps  the  poor 
clown,   and  falls   back. 

"He's  fainted,"  says  Tom. 

"  So  much  the  better.  Mrs.  Jones,"  says 
the  doctor  to  the  nurse,  "  there's  a  decanter 
of  old  port  in  the  cellaret  in  my  room.  Go 
and  bring  it,  and  look  alive." 

Gradually  Jimmy   begins  to   revive.     The 
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doctor,  who  has  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  some 
mysterious  stuff  from  a  little  green  phial  into 
a  glass  of  his  own  particular  port,  says  — 
"  Drink  this — it  will  do  you  good." 
"  Half  a  minute,  sir,"  says  Jimmy,  pulling 
himself  together ;  with  an  effort  he  con- 
tinues— "  Tom,  you'll  drop  it  gently  to  Liza 
and  the  kids.  You  remember  the  old  crib  in 
Hercules  Buildings — number  89  ?  Don't  you 
cry,  old  man — it  warn't  your  fault.  After 
all,  it's  the  fortune  of  war.  Some's  born  to 
be  lucky,  some  to  be  unlucky.  I  was  allays 
one  of  the  unlucky  'uns."  Then  to  Herbert 
— "  Sam,  that's  the  '  pauty  '  knows  all  my 
1  biz,'  sir,  and  can  '  fake'  through  clown ; 
the  super-master  can  '  gammon'  the  ( pauty,' 
and  Tom  here'll  keep  the  boys  straight — and 
it'll  be  all  rumbo,  won't  it,  Tom  ?  Thankee, 
doctor — here's  success  to  the  pantomime, 
anyhow,  captain." 

So   saying,   he  tossed  off  the  contents  of 
the  glass,  and  five  minutes  later  he  was  sleep- 
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ing  so  soundly  that  he  seemed  oblivious  both 
of  pains  and  pantomimes. 

If  he  dreamt  at  all,  let  us  hope  he  dreamt 
that  Liza  and  the  bairns  were  happy  keeping 
Christmas,  and  that  this  day — this  one  day  of 
all  days  in  the  year,  at  least,  they  were  spared 
the  news  which  the  morrow  must  bring,  all 
too  soon. 

During  the  run  of  the  pantomime,  regularly 
as  Saturday  came,  by  Herbert's  orders,  I 
remitted  to  Jimmy's  wife  Jimmy's  salary,  nor 
was  this  all.  Jack  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  the  poor 
clown,  besides  which  he  gave  him  a  benefit, 
and  the  actors,  with  their  usual  good-nature, 
gave  their  gratuitous  services  for  a  matinee. 

Herbert,  with  his  accustomed  generosity, 
handed  over  the  entire  receipts  (paying  all 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket).  The 
benefit  cleared  over  ^200.  The  subscription 
list  amounted  to  £\q6.     In  all  we  realized 
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^400,  which  was  devoted  to  setting  poor 
Green  up  in  business  when  he  left  the 
Infirmary  two  months  later. 

Alas  !  this  misfortune  was  but  the  precursor 
to  a  crowd  of  troubles,  which  quickly  trod 
upon  each  other's  heels. 

The  Castletown  pantomime  was  a  dead 
failure,  and  involved  an  awful  loss — I'm. 
afraid  to  say  how  much. 

"  Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains 
behind."     Failure  followed  upon  failure. 

The  new  theatre  was  heavily  mortgaged. 
The  mortgagees  foreclosed  and  took  posses- 
sion. Tradesmen  came  down  like  locusts 
in  every  direction.  A  meeting  of  creditors 
was  called,  and  they  nearly  broke  poor  Jack's 
heart  by  making  him  a  bankrupt. 

The  company  was  disbanded  ;  the  theatres 
were  closed  ;  there  was  a  general  collapse  ; 
and  the  end  was  absolute  ruin  ! 

The  estate  yielded  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
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pound.  The  payments  were  duly  made,  and 
Herbert  received  his  order  of  discharge. 

Legally  he  did  not  owe  a  shilling  in  the 
world,  and  had  he  followed  my  advice  he 
would  have  remained  free  of  all  responsibility, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  induced,  despite 
my  urgent  protestations,  to  renew  the  balance 
of  certain  liabilities,  which  he  considered  debts 
of  honour,  with  results  that  shall  be  narrated 
in  their  proper  place. 

Poor  Jack  !  I  stayed  with  him  as  long  as  I 
could  be  of  any  use. 

At  last  one  morning,  when  I  had  got  to 
my  last  sovereign,  he  said  to  me  — 

"  Look  here,  Bob,  this  will  never  do.  'A 
ruined  man  is  now  Sir  Thomas  Clifford.' 
You'd  better  go  to  town.  Three  days  ago  I 
wrote  to  Clerehead,  telling  him  that  you 
were  in  the  market,  and  this  is  his  reply." 

And  he  handed  me  a  letter  in  which 
Clerehead  offered  me  an  immediate  engage- 
ment at  a  salary  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
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expectations.  I  objected  most  strongly  to 
leave  Jack  in  his  trouble,  but  he  insisted,  and 
when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  change  it ;  so  I  yielded 
to  his  wishes  and  concluded  the  engagement 
at  once.  Next  day,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  left 
my  poor  friend  for  London.  Could  I  have 
dreamt ! — but,  there — there — what  avails  it 
now  ?  "  E'en  fate  itself  upon  the  past  can 
have  no  power!  " 

On  my  presenting  myself  at  the  Frivolity 
Clerehead  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
bade  me  make  myself  at  home  without 
ceremony. 

At  first  the  class  of  pieces,  and  sometimes 
the  class  of  people,  were  not  exactly  what  I 
desired,  but  "  what  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured."  I  did  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  Clerehead  was  satisfied — but  oh  ! 
for  the  happy  days  of  old  ! 

If  I    could   only  find  Her,  if  I    could  only 
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speak  to  her,  hear  her  voice,  look  upon  her 
face  once  more  ! 

I  learnt  that  she  was  engaged  for  the 
winter  at  the  Great  International,  but  it  was 
the  opera  season  now,  so  of  course  she 
wasn't  playing. 

The  hall  porter  gave  me  her  address  at 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  I  went  there ;  she 
had  left  three  months  ago.  The  landlady 
thought  she  had  gone  to  "star"  at  some 
watering-place,  or  she  might  have  gone  abroad 
— she  was  sure  she  didn't  know. 

"  Was  she  coming  back?  " 

"  Didn't  know." 

"  If  she  came  back  would  she  drop  me  a 
line?" 

The  good  lady's  sympathies  were  quickened 
by  the  half-crown  which  I  gave  her  little  girl, 
and  she  promised  to  let  me  know  if  She  re- 
turned. 

I   settled  down  mechanically  to  my  duties 
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with  little  devotion  for  them.  I  wrote 
frequently  to  Herbert  begging  him  to  come 
to  town  and  stay  with  me  ;  he  replied 
buoyantly  enough,  but  always  declining  my 
proffered  invitation,  alleging  that  he  was 
preparing  for  the  winter  campaign,  and  that 
he  was  recuperating  at  the  seaside. 

I  watched  and  waited  for  Her,  but  the 
months  passed  away,  the  summer  changed 
into  autumn,  and  still  no  sign. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    FASHIONABLE    IMPRESARIO. 

"  Wit  wars  with  Beauty  everlastingly, 
Yearns  for  no  angel,  worships  to  no  God. 
Views  the  heart's  wealth,  to  steal  it,  as  the  thief 
Assails  Delusion  but  to  kill  Belief." 

It  is  now  the  end  of  autumn.  I  am  reconciled 
to,  but  not  satisfied  with,  my  position. 

I  am  still  anxious  about  Herbert — still 
more  anxious  about  Her. 

Van  Vort  and  I  fraternize  in  our  bachelor 
way,  and  talk  about  old  times. 

I  have  an  easy  berth  ;  am  turning  my  atten- 
tion a  little  to  dramatic  composition,  and  am 
vain  enough  to  think  that  I  can  write  some- 
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thing  more  intelligent  than  the  urot"  I  am 
compelled  to  listen  to  nightly. 

I  get  on  better  with  Clerehead  than  I 
anticipated,  and,  in  his  peculiar  way,  he  begins 
to  take  a  fancy  to  me.  Decidedly  he  is  a 
queer  fish  ! 

I  know  not  when  or  where  to  have  him  ; 
we  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles  in  our  views 
upon  nearly  every  subject,  and  yet  there  is 
one  thing  I  fully  appreciate  in  him — that  is,  a 
certain  element  of  manliness.  However 
heterodox  may  be  his  opinions,  he  has  the 
courage    of    them,     and    doesn't     care    the 

decimal    part    of    a    dump    for    Mrs. 

Grundy  and  her  whole  brood  ;  in  fact,  I  rather 
think  he  takes  a  malicious  pleasure  in  shocking 
Philistine  prejudice. 

Tolerant  as  he  is  to  every  weakness  or 
frailty  of  humanity,  he  doesn't  scruple  to 
avow  his  own  pet  aversions.  Like  the 
glorious  monarch  of  immortal  memory,  he 
hates   Boetry  and  Bainting,  and  he   literally 
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detests  the  Bard,  the  Bible,  and  the  game 
of  Whist !  The  first  he  stigmatizes  as  a 
twaddler  and  a  nuisance,  and  he  prefers  to  keep 
the  other  two  for  the  solace  of  the  future,  in- 
stead of  employing  them  for  the  edification 
or  amusement  of  the  present. 

His  career  has  been  a  remarkable  one. 

At  the  particular  period  when  he  first 
became  known  the  prospects  of  the  poetic 
drama  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  light 
was  dawning  in  the  distance,  but  the  renais- 
sance had  not  yet  set  in — not  in  town,  at 
least. 

The  educated  minority  devoted  themselves, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  admiring  contem- 
plation of  drawing-room  charades,  yclept 
comedies. 

Shakespere,  it  is  true,  was  heard  of  occa- 
sionally in  the  suburbs  or  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  but  to  see  or  hear  him  to  advantage 
in  his  native  language,  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  a  visit   to  his  native    county,   to    Man- 
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Chester  or  Liverpool,  the  great  Northern 
Circuit,  or  some  similarly  benighted  place. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  glowing  accounts  of 
provincial  performers  and  performances  would 
find  their  way  into  the  London  journals  ;  but 
London  herself  had  a  craze  for  foreign  actors 
in  English  parts,  Irish  dramas  with  poetic 
bog-trotters,  comedies  with  full-flavoured 
caricatures  of  the  British  nobility,  dramas 
of  the  day  with  real  cabs,  real  horses,  real 
waterfalls,  nude  feminine  Mazeppas,  blonde 
burlesque  women,  more  or  less  naked  (gene- 
rally more),  and  cellar-flap  dancing  ! 

The  public  taste  grew  by  what  it  fed  on, 
and,  like  the  horse  leech's  daughter,  cried, 
"  More — give  us  more  !  " 

The  hour  had  come  to  satisfy  this  craving 
for  the  infinite  of  commonplace. 

With  the  hour  came  the  man — a  man  who 
had  passed  through  many  strange  and  varied 
experiences.  To-day  he  was  a  hanger-on  at 
the   Stock  Exchange  in    some  occult  capa- 
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city  ;  to-morrow  a  journalistic    free-lance ;  a 

month  later  a  compiler  of  farces  (one  of  which 

an  aspiring  low  comedian  brought  to  birth)  ;  a 

month  after  that  he  became  critic  for  a  small 

weekly  ;  and  at  length  he  emerged  full-fledged 

as    the    permanent    dramatic    critic    to    the 

"  Daily  Scorcher." 

Of  course  he  knew  little,  or  nothing,  about 

the  drama  (at  least,  not  at  that  time),  but  his 

colleagues    were    equally    innocent    for    that 

matter  ;    and   as   the  public  knew  less  than 

either,    his    modest    utterances    passed    for 

gospel. 

"  Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets,  past, 
Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last." 

No  one,  however,  could  accuse  this  man 
of  being  a  fool.  If  he  "  came  a  cropper" 
to-day,  he  was  on  his  feet  to-morrow.  Often 
baffled,  but  never  beaten,  smiling,  patient, 
alert,  vigilant,  and  always  waiting  for  his 
chance,  he  never  ceased  to  watch  the  chang- 
ing waves  of  public  opinion. 
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He  was  of  the  same  mind  with  "  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman"  as  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  "  money  and  brains."  Brains  he  had 
in  abundance,  and  money  he  meant  to  have 
by-and-bye. 

He  was  shrewd,  sharp,  and  clever,  with  a 
cynical  bonhomie  which  passed  muster  for  wit, 
and  an  assurance  which  was  sublime  in  its 
quiet,  self-contained  and  spontaneous  asser- 
tiveness. 

Besides  these  qualifications  for  success)  he 
was  active,  indefatigable,  and  audacious  ;  so 
active  that  he  never  let  a  chance  escape  him  ; 
so  indefatigable  that  he  never  rested  day  or 
night :  so  audacious  that  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  helm  of  any  enterprise,  however  desperate. 
Obviously  he  only  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  great  man. 

A  good  deal  of  his  too  abundant  leisure 
had  been  devoted  to  studying  the  manners, 
motives,  and  morals  of  the  music  halls,  a 
charming,  refined,  and  innocent   outcome  of 
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nineteenth  century  civilization.  He  quickly 
noted  that,  notwithstanding  the  tawdriness, 
the  stupidity,  the  occasional  obscenity,  which 
impermeated  some  of  the  entertainments  most 
popular  at  these  delectable  places  of  resort  ; 
the  habitues  were  rarely  bored  (or,  if  so,  the 
infliction  only  lasted  for  an  infmitesimally 
short  period),  were  not  infrequently  amused  ; 
and,  if  a  man,  woman,  or  child  could  only 
occasionally  be  smashed,  by  the  breaking  of 
a  trapeze,  or  the  snapping  of  a  rope,  they  even 
condescended  to  be  interested. 

Hence  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if 
funds  could  only  be  found  to  float  a  fashion- 
able entertainment  of  this  character  in  a 
central  locality — an  entertainment  making 
no  demand  upon  the  intellect,  or  even  the  in- 
telligence, of  the  upper  ten,  yet  salaciously 
titillating  their  ears,  eyes,  and  other  senses — 
it  could  be  done  with  desirable  financial  re- 
sults. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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At  this  moment  a  great  scientific  institu- 
tion in  an  important  thoroughfare  came  to 
grief,  and  was  to  be  disposed  of  "  for  an  old 
song." 

Within  forty-eight  hours  a  syndicate  was 
formed,  consisting  of  a  promoter  of  com- 
panies, a  penniless  lord,  a  speculative  soli- 
citor, a  Hebrew  bill  discounter,  a  bill-poster, 
an  advertising  agent,  a  music  seller,  a  wine 
merchant,  a  brewer,  a  bagman,  a  printer,  a 
pawnbroker,  a  parson,  and  the  man  himself. 

Ten  days  later  every  journal  in  London  was 
flooded  with  advertisements  of  "  The  Royal 
Pandemonium  Palace  Company,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public  with 
popular  and  innocent  amusements.  Capital 
-£  1 00,000,  in  shares  of  ^*io  each.  Ten  per 
cent,  interest  guaranteed." 

The  thing  was  taken  up  by  the  knowing 
ones  in  the  city.  Shares  went  like  wildfire  ; 
the  enterprise  was  launched,  and  the  pro- 
moter was  appointed  managing  director  at  a 
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princely  honorarium,  together  with  a  percen- 
tage of  the  profits. 

It  is  said  that  "  every  man  has  his  price," 
but  this  man  knew  that  courtesy  went  further 
than  coin  with  his  colleagues,  however  humble 
they  were.  Two  or  three  snug  little  suppers 
were  given  in  a  quiet  way,  and  the  "boys" 
were  asked  over  their  pipes  and  punch  to 
"  give  a  fella  a  leg  up."  They  did  so, 
and  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time 
"the  distinguished  journalist,  the  eminent 
litterateur,  the  accomplished  gentleman,  the 
enterprising  impresario,"  James  Clerehead, 
"  was  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household 
words." 

Practically  at  that  time  he  knew  as  much 
about  the  actual  management  of  the  Pande- 
monium as  he  did  of  the  Channel  fleet  or  the 
traffic  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railway ;  but  he 
would  have  taken  the  command  of  either  of 
these  important  institutions,  or  even  the 
direction  of  the  Bank  of  England   (especially 
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the  Bank  !)  or  our  Indian  Empire,  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

He  was  sufficiently  sagacious  to  get  the 
people  who  could  do  anything  and  everything, 
hence  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  best 
artists  and  the  best  staff  of  officials  that  could 
be  procured  for  love  or  money. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean.  One  can  always 
be  liberal  with  other  people's  money,  but 
Clerehead  was  liberal  with  his  own.  His 
activity,  his  industry,  but  above  all  his  nous, 
combined  with  his  frank  and  debonnaire 
manner,  made  the  Pandemonium  a  great 
financial  success,  and  the  shares  paid  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  forty  per  cent. 

Presently  the  proprietors  began  to  think 
the  affair  was  an  automatic  engine,  capable 
of  running  without  an  engineer.  A  row  arose 
and  Clerehead  retired  from  the  management 
amidst  a  blaze  of  legal  fireworks.  He,  how- 
ever, had  sent  up  the  last  rocket,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  stick. 
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A  few  months,  and  he  was  avenged,  for  the 
star  of  the  Pandemonium  set  in  disgrace  and 
disaster,  and  shares  were  to  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

He  was  now,  however,  a  fact  and  a  poten- 
tial one.  At  his  beck  and  call,  prudent 
steady  financiers,  hard-headed  city  men,  who 
wouldn't  spring  a  "  fiver"  to  save  you  or  me, 
gentle  reader,  from  perdition,  were  ready  to 
invest  their  thousands. 

Curled  darlings,  under  the  spell  of  some 
Circe  of  the  demi-monde,  came  and  offered 
him  the  run  of  their  banking  accounts,  on  con- 
dition that  their  divinities  should  be  privi- 
leged to  disport  themselves,  coram  populo,  in 
the  costume  of  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ; 
and  ultimately,  under  the  spell  of  this  potent 
magician's  wand,  up  sprang  the  Megatherium, 
the  Frivolity,  and  the  Electric  Spark. 

Over  all  these  important  establishments  he 
presided  with  enterprise  and  liberality. 

He  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  fully 
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impressed  with  the  great  practical  fact  that 
the  customers  he  catered  for  wanted  to  be 
amused,  and  that  they  objected  to  be  bored 
— above  all,  to  be  sermonized. 

(<  People  who  want  sermons,"  said  he  to 
me  one  night,  over  a  cigar,  "  can  get  any 
quantity  of  them  ready  made  (in  fact,  the 
other  day  I  had  a  hundred  of  'em  offered  me 
in  MS.  in  a  slum  near  Lincoln's  Inn  at  two 
bob  a  dozen  !)  and  if  they  are  not  hot  enough 
at  the  old-established  shop,  which  has  secured 
the  monopoly  of  the  Government-patent  for 
the  manufacture  thereof,  they  can  be  had 
fifty  degrees  hotter  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  if 
Spurgeon  and  Spitfire  ain't  spicy  enough, 
why  there's  Voysey  and  Virtue  at  St.  George's, 
and  Bradlaugh  and  Blasphemy  at  the  Hall  of 
Science.  Anyhow,  it's  no  good  coming  to 
my  shop  for  'em,  because  I  don't  deal  in  the 
article." 

Evidently  he  knows  exactly  what  his  public 
requires,  and   is   determined   they  shall  have 
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it ;  hence  he  devotes  his  energies  entirely  to 
the  production  of  that  gorgeous  and  glittering 
galli  maufry  of  tinfoil  and  trumpery — ballet 
and  buffoonery — which  has  earned  for  him 
his  present  stupendous  and  wide-world  repu- 
tation. 

Once,  at  a  tete-a-tete  dinner,  when  we  had 
reached  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,  I  in- 
cautiously said  something  about  his  bete  noire 
Shakespere,  and  he  let  out  thus  — 

"  Look  here,  old  man,  if  this  precious 
Bard  of  yours  is  right  in  saying,  '  The  object 
of  the  stage  is  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror 
up  to  nature — to  show  the  very  age  and  bcdy 
of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure,'  why 
then  his  '  object  '  is  identical  with  mine, 
and  both  our  games  (  is  plunder.'  I  (  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  and  a  good  deal  of 
it  real,  live,  human  nature,  and  I  show  as 
much  as  I  dare  in  puris  natnralibus,  while  as 
for  '  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,'  '  its 
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form  and  pressure  '  can  only  be  seen  at  my 
show.  My  public  don't  believe  in  your  Bard, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't.  I  prefer 
Boucicault,  or  Byron,  any  day  in  the  week. 

"  Precisely  !  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say  —  the  Bard  may  be  l  for  all  time/ 
but  the  present  time  is  good  enough  for 
me  —  in  fact,  this  is  the  time.  I  know 
something  about  this  time.  And  I  know 
nothing  about  the  other — and,  entre  nous,  I 
don't  think  that  the  other  chaps  who  talk  so 
much  about  it  do  either  ! 

"  As  for  High  Art — In  the  name  of  the 
prophet,  bosh,  with  a  big  B  ! 

ft  Will  High  Art  keep  you  and  me  when 
we  are  old  and  hungry  out  of  the  workhouse  ? 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  ferocious  grim- 
guffenhoof,  who  on  the  strength  of  his  trucu- 
lent manners  and  unintelligible  English  posed 
himself  as  a  prophet  and  a  philosopher,  fulmi- 
nated the  sapient  dictum— '  In  this  village  there 
are  between  four  and  five  millions  of  people, 
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principally  fools.'  Of  course  there  are,  and 
he  was  the  biggest  fool  of  the  lot.  Shall 
not  the  fool  be  fed  according  to  his  folly  ? 
1  Let  me  play  the  fool  ;  with  mirth  and 
laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come/  though  I 
prefer  dimples — decidedly  dimples,  with  a 
big  D! 

"  Now  don't  look  so  ferociously  virtuous  my 
good  fellow.  '  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale  ?  Yes,  by  St.  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be 
hot  i'  the  mouth,  too.'  Pass  the  claret,  dear 
boy,  and  have  another  weed  !  " 

So  far  as  the  u  fools  "  aforementioned 
were  concerned,  no  man  had  a  more  out- 
spoken contempt  for  them  than  Clerehead. 

I  remember  once  being  present  at  a  grand 
spread  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  given  by  a 
noble  booby,  who  invited  a  crowd  of  youthful 
swells  of  both  sexes  to  meet  us. 

When  the  ladies    had    left  the  table,   our 
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noble  host,  a  creature  with  the  head  of  a  snipe 
and  the  legs  of  a  stork,  but  nevertheless  heir 
to  a  hundred  earls,  said  — 

"  I  say,  old  chappie,  you  might  take  us  round 
to-morrow  night,  and  introduce  a  fella  to  Lotty 
Tottam — you  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Clerehead,  looking  rather 
ugly. 

"  That's  right;  you're  a  brick!  'Pon  my 
soul  we're  awfully  obliged  to  you  for  what 
you've  done  for  art." 

"  Indeed  !  "   (grimly). 

"  Ya-as — been  myself  thirty-six  times  to 
hear  Gringag  sing  that  wonderful  song  with  the 
donkey  chorus  in  '  The  Donkey  Driver  of  the 
Don.'  " 

"  Have  you  really  ?  "   (sarcastically). 

"  Ya-as,  really." 

"  Then  that  accounts  for  your  being  such  a 
d — d  ass  yourself ! "  retorted  James,  amidst 
a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  noble  idiot 
joined  from  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth. 
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As  we  drove  home  I  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  Clerehead  as  to  the  good  taste  of 
this  retort. 

"  Taste  be  blanked/'  he  replied.  "  Ome- 
lettes can't  be  made  without  smashing  eggs, 
and  brains  won't  mix  with  batter." 

It  was  seldom  that  anyone  got  the  laugh  of 
the  gentle  James.  His  motto  was  "Nemo 
me  impitne  lacessit,"  and  it  was  a  bad  look- 
out for  anyone  who  fell  foul  of  him. 

He  used  to  meet  his  former  chums  of  the 
press-gang,  at  a  Bohemian  Club  they  fre- 
quented, or  elsewhere,  and  talk  pleasantly 
enough  about  old  times.  They  could  have 
stalls  and  boxes  galore  (especially  when 
business  was  bad!),  or  guineas,  if  any  old 
"  pal "  was  hard  up  ;  but  when  they  began 
to  air  their  superior  knowledge,  especially, 
when  they  wanted  to  teach  him  how  to  con- 
duct his  theatres,  he  would  shut  them  up 
with  — 
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"  Stow  that !  Stick  to  your  trade,  old 
man,  and  leave  me  to  mine.  I  work  my  show 
on  commercial  principles  ;  perhaps  I  make  a 
mull  now  and  then,  but  that's  my  look-out, 
not  yours.  If  I  break  my  crockery,  I  don't 
ask  you  to  pay  for  it.  Any  man  who  tries  to 
upset  my  apple-cart  gets  one  for  his  nob,  if  I 
can  give  it.  There,  I  hope  that's  plain  Eng- 
lish !  " 

One  modest  youth,  who  had  just  emerged 
from  behind  a  counter,  and  who  by  some  mys- 
terious influence  had  become  the  critic  (save 
the  mark!)  of  the  "  Daily  Deluder,"  once 
began  to  prate  about  his  "  mission." 
Clerehead  cut  him  short  with  — 
"  Your  mission  is  to  write  half  a  column  of 
bad  English  three  times  a  week,  at '  tuppence  ' 
aline.  If  you  don't  behave  yourself,  I'll  send 
one  of  the  lads  from  my  office  to  do  it  in  good 
English,  for  half  the  money.  My  good  young 
man,  go  and  teach  your  grandmother  to  suck 
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eggs,  but  don't  you  try  that  game  with  James 
Clerehead.  I've  been  in  the  business  myself, 
and  know  exactly  what  it's  worth." 

The  old  hands  knew  he  was  a  dangerous 
customer,  and  gave  him  a  wide  berth  ;  but 
11  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
and  occasionally  some  indiscreet  youngster 
would  flourish  his  "  tea-board  thunder  "  in 
his  face.  Then  woe  betide  the  luckless 
wight,  for  practical  James  had  a  pen  like  a 
scalping  knife  ;  he  would  ridicule,  vilify,  and 
slaughter  his  unfortunate  opponent.  Then 
(figuratively  of  course)  he  would  take  the 
wretched  victim  by  the  neck  and  shake  him 
as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  then  having  turned  the 
poor  d — 1  inside  out,  having  impaled  him  like 
a  cockchafer  on  a  pin's  point,  the  next  time 
they  met  he  would  smile  blandly,  and  say  — 

"  Thanks,  dear  boy,  that  notice  of  yours 
enabled  me  to  get  two  hundred  '  quid '  worth 
of  advertisements  for  '  nix,'  and  gave  a  great 
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fillip  to  the  business  ;   did  a  power  of  good. 
Have  a  soda  and  b,  eh  ?  " 

He  was — as  who  is  not  ? — a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions. Try  to  "  do  "  him  in  a  bargain,  and 
he  was  a  Shylock  ;  meet  him  fairly,  he  was  a 
prince  ;  scratch  him,  he  was  a  ruffian  ;  smooth 
him  down,  he  was  a  gentleman. 

He  realized  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
presence  of  a  "soul"  (not  that  he  himself 
believed  in  anything  so  material  or  so  stupidly 
commonplace  !)  "  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 

He  was  easy,  affable,  approachable  ;  gave 
himself  no  airs,  never  forgot  old  friends.  In 
money  matters  he  was  liberal,  and  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  did  many  un- 
ostentatiously generous  and  charitable  things, 
and  I  had  reason  to  know  afterwards,  that  in 
many  cases  of  this  kind,  he  took  care  that  his 
right  hand  should  not  know  what  his  left  hand 
did. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
l'etoile  de  ma  vie. 

"  Thou  art  my  lodestar  and  my  queen  ;  to  thee 
The  current  of  my  life  sets  ebblessly, 
Tho'  all  unheeded  the  poor  offering  be." 

One  afternoon,  during  our  short  vacation, 
while  strolling  down  Bond  Street,  in  my 
usual  desultory  way,  I  came  across  a  genial 
and  jovial  Irishman,  editor  of  a  fashionable 
morning  paper. 

I  had  met  him  only  once  or  twice  before  in 
Clerehead's  sanctum. 

"  He  was  giving  a  dinner  party  that  night ; 
lots  of  nice  people  would  be  there.  Would  I 
come  ?     At  seven  sharp  !  " 
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I  accepted  the  invitation,  only  too  glad  to 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  anything  that 
would  take  me  a  little  out  of  myself. 

At  half-past  six  I  called  a  hansom,  and 
bowled  down  to  Bryanstone  Square,  arriving 
punctually  at  seven.  On  being  shown  into 
the  drawing-room  not  a  human  being  was 
visible.  An  awful  solemn  silence  reigned 
around.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed- — 
another  ;   still  no  sign  of  life. 

The  evening  papers  I  had  read,  unfor- 
tunately, but  I  began  to  count  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Had  I  come  to  the  wrong  house?  No; 
here  was  the  card,   "  No.  17." 

I  nervously  examined  the  photographic 
albums. 

Had  my  friend  made  a  mistake,  or  had  I  ? 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  thank 
goodness,  Mr  D —  entered  with  a  gush  of 
bonhomie  and  Irish  hospitality.     He  had  made 
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a  slight  mistake.  Mrs.  D —  had  told  him 
that  the  dinner  was  at  eight  for  half-past,  in- 
stead of  seven. 

By-and-bye  people  began  to  drop  in.  I 
was  introduced  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

At  length  dinner  was  announced.  I  was 
deputed  to  convey  downstairs  a  very  charm- 
ing lady  of  fair  complexion,  mature  years,  and 
majestic  proportions.  We  were  introduced 
in  the  usual  vague  and  indistinct  manner,  so 
that  I  didn't  catch  my  fair  companion's  name; 
but  she  caught  mine,  for  she  accosted  me  by 
it.  She  not  only  knew  my  name,  but  seemed 
to  know  me  and  all  my  friends  of  the  Great 
Northern  Circuit,  and  was  never  weary  of 
hearing  me  talk  about  them. 

The  time  passed  all  too  quickly.  Just 
before  breaking  up  I  asked  my  host  who  my 
fair  friend  was.  He  said — "  Faith,  I  thought 
you  knew  that,  my  boy.  Sure  it's  Mrs.  Le 
Blanc,  the  celebrated  novelist." 

When  we  were  exchanging  our  adieux,  as 
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Mrs.  Le  Blanc  gave  me  her  card,  she  said — 
"  Mr.  Penarvon,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  two 
poor  lonely  women,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you  at  my  little  cottage  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  Name  your  own  time,  and  come  and 
dine  with  us  en  famille.  You  shall  be  wel- 
come. You  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the 
other  lady  ;   she  is  as  harmless  as  myself." 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  It  is  for  you  to  name  the  time,  and 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  avail  myself  of  your 
hospitality." 

"  Very  well,"  said  she  ;  "  suppose  we  say 
Sunday  next.  At  seven,  mind.  Don't  make 
any  mistake  this  time." 

"I  am  not  likely,"  said  I,  "  with  such  a 
pleasant  prospect  before  me.  But  may  1  be 
permitted  to  enquire  who  the  other  lady  is  ?" 

"  Certainly  you  may  be  permitted  to  en- 
quire, but  I  may  be  permitted  to  decline 
telling  you.  No,  no,  Mr.  Penarvon,  exercise 
your  imagination    until    Sunday  ;    it   will  be 
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occupation  for  the  mind.     Ait  revoir."     And 
so  we  parted. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week  I  kept 
thinking  who  could  the  other  lady  be.  Could 
it  be —  ?     Oh,  no  ;   that  was  impossible. 

At  last,  Sunday  came,  and  punctual  to  the 
moment  I  presented  myself  at  Florence  Villa, 
where  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mrs. 
Le  Blanc.  The  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner  passed  away  pleasantly  enough  ;  still, 
no  sign  of  the  "  other  lady."  Could  my  fair 
hostess  have  been  playing  a  practical  joke  on 
me  ? 

At  last  we  heard  the  gong.  "  Mr.  Penar- 
von,  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ?  ''  said  Mrs. 
Le  Blanc.     And  down  we  went. 

The  dining-room  was  one  of  those  large 
rooms  divided  in  the  centre  by  elegant  but 
heavy  portieres,  which  on  this  occasion  were 
closed.  Still  no  sign.  I  noticed,  however, 
that   the    table    was    laid    for    three.     I    was 
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sitting  down,  somewhat  disappointed,  for  I 
had  hoped — yes,  I  ■ — 

All  at  once  I  heard  another  loud  stroke  of 
the  gong,  and  then  a  well-known  voice  ex- 
claimed — "  Hey,  Presto  !  Light  the  Red 
Fire  !     Open,  Sesame  !  " 

The  curtains  flew  open,  and  She  stood 
before  me,  more  beautiful  than  ever ! 

She  laughed — oh  !  how  she  laughed — she 
extended  both  her  dainty  hands  to  me,  and 
nearly  rung  mine  off  in  the  effusiveness  of 
her  welcome.  "  So,  traitor,"  she  said,  "  what's 
this  I  hear  ?  You've  been  making  a  conquest 
of  Mrs.  Le  Blanc.  Hands  off  ! — she's  my 
property.  Are  you  not,  Laura  dear  ?  But 
come  to  dinner.  Have  a  glass  of  wine? 
Usually  we  have  two  mutton  chops  and 
drink  nothing  stronger  than  claret  and  water 
■ — Gilbey's,  a  shilling  a  bottle — but  in  honour 
of  your  coming,  sir,  we  have  killed  the  fatted 
calf.  Voila  I  Soup,  turbot,  ducks  and  green 
peas,   an  apple  tart  and  a  custard,  which   I 
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have  made  myself,  remembering — you  great 
baby  ! — how  fond  of  sweets  you  are. 

"  Laura  has  brought  up  from  her  own  par- 
ticular wine-bin  in  the  cellaret  a  pint  of  the  real 
supernaculum,  and  I've  provided  a  bottle  of 
Roederer.  Oh  !  the  dear,  dear  old  times  ! 
I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Bob." 

Yes,  she  actually  called  me  Bob. 

"  You  called  me  '  Bob,'  "  said  I. 

"  Did  I  ?  "   she  replied  gravely. 

11  Yes.  You  never  called  me  '  Bob'  before. 
It  would  make  me  so  happy  if  you  would  call 
me  '  Bob  '  always." 

"  Then  I  will,  only  I  suppose  I  may 
sometimes  call  you  (  Robert '  by  way  of 
variety  ?  " 

I  thought  "  Robert "  sounded  even  nicer 
than  "  Bob,"  though  I  was  too  cute  to 
say  so. 

What  a  delightful  evening  it  was  ! 

She  talked  about  everything  and  for  every- 
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body,  but  always  harked  back  to  Rosemount 
and  the  Theatre  House.  She  inquired  about 
every  member  of  the  company,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  except  Herbert  and 
Miss  Challoner  ;  and  once,  when  I  mentioned 
his  name,  a  flush  came  over  her  face,  and 
she  remained  silent. 

I  didn't  recur  to  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Le  Blanc  went  to  the  piano  and  sang, 
in  a  magnificent  contralto,  "  Annie  Laurie." 
When  she  had  finished  Clara  went  to  her 
harp,  on  which  she  played  divinely,  and  sang 
"  The  Minstrel  Boy"  with  a  spirit  which 
"  lifted  "  us  all.  And  oh  !  what  a  picture  she 
made  with  her  superb  arms  and  her  lovely 
neck  as  she  swept  the  strings  of  the  harp. 
This  was  a  new  accomplishment.  Delighted 
as  I  was  with  it,  I  was  still  more  so  when  she 
wrent  to  the  piano  and  recited  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  with  a 
heavenly   accompaniment.     And  I  found  the 
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tears  trickling  down  my  cheeks,  like  the  great 
moon-calf  that  I  was. 

She  sat  still  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
sprang  up  and  said  — 

"  Do  you  know,  Bob,  I  haven't  had  a  dance 
since  papa  took  me  to  the  ball  at  Rosemount, 
the  night  of  the  rejoicings  when  the  Prince 
was  there.  Granny,  play  us  the  '  Blue 
Danube,'  there's  an  old  darling." 

She  kissed  Mrs.  Le  Blanc,  and  dragged  her 
over  to  the  piano. 

"Now,  Bob,"  she  continued,  "give  me  a 
waltz,  sir,"  and  in  an  instant  we  were  gliding 
round  the  room,  she  in  my  arms,  and  I — in 
heaven. 

Our  hostess  was  most  charming,  and  to- 
night at  any  rate  the  best  listener  in  the 
world. 

The  brightest  things  must  end,  and  my 
watch  warned  me  that  I  must  get  to  the  York 
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and  Albany  if  I  meant  to  catch  the  last 
"  bus." 

"  Am  I  ever  to  come  again?  "  said  I. 

"  Ever  to  come  again  ?  Of  course  you 
are,"  replied  Clara.  "  You  are  to  come  to 
dinner  every  Sunday  until  further  notice  ; 
isn't  he,  granny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  child." 

"  And  whenever  you  can  get  a  night's  holi- 
day, and  a  private  box  for  a  premiere,  mind 
you  are  to  take  us  poor  forlorn  women  to  the 
play ;  and,  as  we  scorn  to  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion, you  provide  the  box  and  we  provide  the 
cab,  so  that's  quits.     Bye,  bye,  Mr.  —  " 

"Bob,"  said  I. 

11  Well,  Bob  then." 

When  I  got  to  the  York  and  Albany  it  was 
too  late  for  the  "  bus,"  but  what  did  that 
matter?  I  had  seen  her,  had  held  her  in  my 
arms,  had  inhaled  her  fragrant  breath. 

As  I  leaped  along  upon  my  poor  game  leg, 
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I  did  not  feel  my  feet  touch  the  ground  till  I 

reached  the  Strand. 

'*  A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall,  so  light  is  vanity." 

After  that  night,  six  days — six  weary  days 
— and  six  wakeful  nights.  Would  Sunday 
never  come  again  ? 

I  counted  the  days,  then  I  counted  the 
hours,  till  it  did  come  at  last. 

Six  days  in  the  week  I  vegetated,  on  the 
seventh  I  lived. 

Rare  old  George  Herbert  says  or  sings  — 

"  Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  Heaven's  palace  arched  lies, 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  space 
And  hollow  rooms  with  vanities." 

How  truly  these  lines  describe  my  life  at 
this  time. 

The  dear  old  man  says  further  on  — 

M  On  Sunday  Heaven's  gate  stands  ope, 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife  ; 
More  rife  than  hope." 
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"  Blessings  were  plentiful  and  rife  "  to  me, 
on  this  blessed  day,  for  many  a  week  to  come. 

Sunday  succeeded  Sunday,  and  I  still 
found  a  cordial  welcome  at  Florence  Villa. 

Suddenly,  however,  I  began  to  note  a 
change   in    Clara. 

She  became  capricious,  fractious,  es- 
pecially immediately  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  at  the  Great 
International. 

The  opening  piece  was  a  horrible  abortion, 
in  which  she  had  a  detestable  part  to  play,  a 
loathsome  adventuress,  who  goes  on  the 
town,  or  some  abomination  of  the  kind. 

On  one  particular  Sunday  I  found  her 
reading  a  famous  weekly  theatrical  journal. 
She  pointed  to  an  advertisement,  and  hissed 
through  her  teeth  — 

"  Look  there  !     Read  !  " 
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I  took  the  paper,  and  saw  the  following 
announcement  — 

The  Eminent  Tragedian, 

MR.  JOHN  HERBERT, 

Assisted  by 

MISS  CAROLINE  CHALLONER, 

Will  commence  his  tour  early  in  August  at  the 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  HILLBOROUGH. 

Repertoire  :  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  u  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"'  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Ingomar,"  and  "  School  for 
Scandal." 

When  I  had  read  in  silence,  she  ex- 
claimed — 

"  That  creature  plays  with  him  all  my 
parts — mine  ! — Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Juliet, 
Pauline,  Parthenia,  and  Lady  Teazle — while 
I  am  condemned  to  this  garbage.  But  I 
won't.  No  !  I  won't  do  it  to  save  the  theatre 
from  perdition.  There  !  There  !  "  And  in 
her  anger  she  stamped  her  little  feet,  as  she 
tore  her  part  in  the  new  piece  to  fragments> 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 
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Forty-eight  hours  later  it  was  all  over 
London  that  she  had  thrown  up  her  part 
and  relinquished  her  engagement — that  she 
would  be  amerced  in  heavy  damages,  &c. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  dared  to  think — 
now  that  Herbert  was  irrevocably  engaged  to 
Caroline — there  might  be  some  chance  for  me. 

Alas  !  I  had  built  my  hopes  on  sand. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FIRE. 

"  While  clamour  awaking  roars  up  thro'  the  street,, 
What  a  hell  vapour  bursting  thro'  night  is  afleet, 
And  higher — and  higher 
Aloft  soars  the  Column  of  Fire !  " 

As  soon  as  Herbert  began  to  act  my  prog- 
nostications were  but  too  fatally  fulfilled. 

The  scoundrels  who  had  induced  him  to 
renew  his  liabilities  only  awaited  the  first 
opportunity  to   open  fire  on  him. 

His  tour  commenced  at  Hillsborough. 
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The  opening  play  was  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons." 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  speaking  his 
first  line  to  the  peasants  outside,  "  What — 
what — you  won't  come  in,  my  friends  ?  "  he 
was  pounced  upon,  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,   by   a  brace  of    bailiffs. 

In  this  instance,  these  limbs  of  the  law 
had  reckoned  without  their  host — for  a  pair 
of  vigorous  back-handers  sent  them  sprawl- 
ing, while  the  gallant  Claude  bounded  on  the 
stage  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  audience. 

When  he  had  settled  down  to  the  business 
of  the  scene,  to  his  horror  he  found  his  two 
friends  grimly  mounting  guard  in  the  first 
entrance  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 
Presently  they  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  appeared.  And  when  he  had  finished 
the  act  they  had   disappeared  altogether. 

This  is  how  that  miraculous  exit  was 
effected  : — Behind  the  scenes  was  a  distin- 
guished London  actress,  an  old  friend — some 
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said  an  old  flame — of  Herbert's,  who  had 
callecl  to  see  him  in  passing  through  the 
town.  This  lady  held  a  rapid  council  of  war 
with  Caroline  and  the  lady  who  played 
Madame  Deschapelles,  the  result  being  that 
amongst  them  the  dear  creatures  contributed 
a  diamond  necklace,  a  massive  jewelled  brace- 
let, and  a  valuable  ring.  Then  this  good 
Samaritan  called  the  bailiffs  aside,  smoothed 
their  ruffled  susceptibilities  with  a  tip,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sovereign,  handed  them  the  jewel- 
lery as  a  security,  and  made  an  appointment 
for  them  to  call  on  Herbert  at  his  hotel  the 
next  day. 

When  the  limbs  of  the  law  turned  up  at 
breakfast  time  he,  of  course,  redeemed  the 
jewellery,  and  returned  them  to  his  fair 
friends.  Grateful,  however,  as  he  was  for 
their  kindness,  he  didn't  feel  his  position  in 
the  affair  a  very  dignified  one. 

This  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  for  ever, 
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and  at  last  it  came  to  a  climax  on  his  first 
night  at  the  next  town.  He  opened  at 
Kingston  in  "  Hamlet."  There  was  a  great 
house,  and  he  had  a  tremendous  "  reception." 
The  play  progressed  with  increasing  interest 
until  the  fourth  scene,  when  Hamlet,  bursting 
from  his  friends,  follows  the  ghost  off  the 
stage,  exclaiming — il  I  say,  away !  Go  on. 
Til  follow  thee  !  " 

For  a  moment  a  pin  might  have  been  heard 
to  drop  ;  then  came  a  torrent  of  applause 
which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  cease. 

At  length,  however,  the  scene  drew  off, 
discovering  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle  of  Elsinore ;  but 
the  Prince  himself  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  The  "  buried  majesty  of  Den- 
mark," beckoned  somewhat  impatiently  to  his 
"  tardy  son,"  but  he  beckoned  in  vain,  for  at 
this  juncture  the  act-drop  descended,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody. 

After  some  delay  the  manager  came  for- 
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ward  and  said  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I 
regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert has  been  this  moment  arrested  for  debt, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the 
performance ;  but  with  your  permission  that 
great  popular  favourite,  Mr.  Rowland  Bland, 
who  has  already  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  by  his  rendition  of  the  ghost,  will  act 
the  remainder  of  the  part  of  '  Hamlet.' " 

This  proposal  evoked  a  yell  of  dissent,  and 
with  one  voice  the  audience  roared  out — 
"  No,  no  !  Herbert,  or  our  money  !  Off ! 
off!" 

At  this  very  moment  there  issued  from 
behind  the  scenes  a  sound  like  the  roar  of 
a  cannon  or  the  explosion  of  an  infernal 
machine.    It  was  an  infernal  machine  indeed. 

In  order  to  cast  a  sepulchral  glimmer  on  the 
ghost's  face  the  management  had  recourse  to 
an  ingenious  contrivance  adapted  for  the  year 
one,  but  nevertheless  in  use  in  this  London  of 
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ours  to  this  day  in  nearly  every  theatre  at  the 
West  End. 

This  is  a  limelight  apparatus  consisting  of 
certain  india-rubber  bags,  and  boards  and 
weights,  liable  to  be  deranged  or  to  burst  at 
any  moment. 

On  this  occasion,  while  his  principal 
mounted  guard  over  the  door  of  Herbert's 
dressing-room,  the  bailiff's  assistant,  who 
was  "  three  sheets  in  the  wind,"  must  needs 
go  poking  his  nose  behind  the  scenes  to  get 
a  peep  at  the  play.  In  the  semi-darkness 
this  drunken  idiot  stumbled  over  the  gas 
bags  and  upset  the  weights,  causing  an 
explosion  which  extinguished  every  gas  light 
in  the  building  and  scattered  the  unfortunate 
wretch's  limbs  in  every  direction  ! 

Appalled  by  the  sound  of  the  report  and 
the  sudden  and  total  darkness,  the  audience 
remained  awe-stricken  and  silent,  till  the  act 
drop  gradually  became  transparent,  and  was 
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illuminated  by  a  light  which  flickered  and 
floated  until  at  length  it  leaped  up  into  a 
sheet  of  flame. 

At  the  sight  a  clamour  of  voices  arose 
yelling  out  "  Fire  !  " 

At  that  awful  sound  the  multitude  was 
convulsed  with  terror.  A  rush  was  made  for 
the  doors,  which  were  immediately  choked  up 
so  as  to  render  exit  impossible. 

Then  came  an  unreasoning  panic,  which 
ended  in  a  riot,  in  which  men,  women,  and 
children  were  disabled  and  seriously  injured, 
or  half-suffocated,  while  a  woman  and  child 
were  actually  trampled  to  death. 

While  these  horrors  were  going  on  in  front, 
behind  the  scenes  there  was  a  general 
stampede. 

Herbert  was  preparing  to  undress  (he  had 
dispensed  with  his  valet  ever  since  the 
bankruptcy)  at  the    very  moment    when  the 
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cry  of  "  fire  "  rang  through  the  building.  At 
that  sound  the  bailiff  turned  tail  and  bolted ; 
but  Herbert  darted  out  of  the  room  and  de- 
manded from  the  rabble  rout  of  carpenters, 
property  men,  supers,  fiddlers,  &c,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  escape  — 

"  Where  does  Miss  Challoner  dress  ?  " 
"  There !      There !      Second     flight,     sir, 
O.P.,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  indicating  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stage,  which  was  already 
enveloped  in  a  dense  mass  of  smoke. 

His  own  safety  was  certain,  for  the  stage 
door,  half-a-dozen  paces  off,  was  wide  open. 

On  one  side  was  life  ;  on  the  other — 
possibly,  perhaps,  certainly — death.  He 
did   not   hesitate   even   for  an   instant. 

"Psha!  What  is  life  without  her?"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  dashed  through  the  smoke 
and  up  the  stairs,  calling,  "  Carry  !  Carry  ! 
take  courage,  I'm  coming,  darling,  I'm  com- 
ing  !  " 
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Groping  his  way  in  the  darkness  he  found 
the  dressing-room  door  fastened.  Flinging 
his  broad  shoulders  against  it  he  burst  it 
open.  Fortunately  a  pair  of  wax  candles 
were  still  burning  on  the  dressing  table.  By 
the  dim  light  he  saw  Caroline  on  the  floor 
half  suffocated,  and  wholly  senseless. 

Rapidly  tearing  off  his  robe,  and  folding  it 
carefully  round  her  head  and  neck,  he  cast 
her  over  his  shoulders,  and  rushed  headlong 
down  the  stairs. 

As  he  reached  the  first  landing,  the  lower 
flight  (which  was  of  wood)  crumbled  into 
tinder  and  collapsed  beneath  his  feet. 

With  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  he 
recoiled  from  the  gulf  below,  and  extending 
his  hand  to  prevent  his  falling,  as  Providence 
would  have  it,  he  caught  hold  of  a  thick  rope. 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  observed  that  very  morning 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  lowering  scenery, 
consisting   of  a  huge  rope  passing  through 
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iron  pulleys  above,  and  counter-weighted 
below,  which  reached  from  the  "  flies "  to 
the  stage. 

Clutching  the  rope  with  his  right  hand,  he 
leaped  with  his  precious  burden  into  the  void 
beyond,  and  fortunately  alighted  in  safety  on 
the  stage. 

Rushing  forward  amidst  the  blinding  smoke, 
he  came  full  butt  against  the  wall  opposite. 
Fortunately  her  head  was  cast  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  opposite  direction,  else  she 
must  have  been  killed  by  the  shock. 

"  Gracious  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "are  we 
caught  in  a  death-trap  after  all  ?  " 

Hark!     Hark! 

He  hears  the  dull  thud  of  the  pumping  of 
the  engine. 

The  flames  leap  forth,  above,  below, 
around.  Through  the  smoke  and  the  murk 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  open  space 
beyond. 
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In  a  voice,  which  rises  trumpet-tongued 
above  the  din,  above  the  clamour,  above 
the  rattle  of  the  engines,  above  the  infernal 
roar  of  the  flames  he  shouts  — 

"  Without  there !  Stand  clear  of  the 
door!" 

The  engines  cease  to  beat.  All  hearts 
stand  still. 

Amidst  the  silence  he  grips  his  teeth 
like  a  vice,  and  nerves  himself  for  a  supreme 
effort. 

God  give  him  strength  ! 

It  is  done — they  are  out — out  in  the  open 
— and  there — illumined  by  the  glare  of 
light  from  the  burning  ruins — dilated  almost 
to  a  supernatural  height — his  dress  torn  to 
tatters  —  his  hair  dishevelled  —  his  eyes 
aflame — there  he  stands,  that  once  was 
Hamlet.  And  there  at  his  feet  lies  a  fair, 
frail  creature,  clad  in  white.  Yes — there  she 
lies — she  that  was  Ophelia  ! 
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The  silence  bursts  into  speech — like  a 
thunderstorm !  The  roar  of  ten  thousand 
voices  ascends  in  one  acclaim   to  Heaven  ! 

Again  !  and  yet  again  !  and  still  again  ! 

He  sees  her — he  hears  them,  the  rest  is 
chaos ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

KISMET. 

"  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams, 
Gaunt,  as  it  were  the  shadow  of  himself — 
Death  pale  for  lack  of  gentle  maidens'  aid." 

I  WAS  present  at  the  production  of  the  new 
play  at  the  Great  International. 

It  was  a  terrible  fiasco,  and  met  with 
prompt  and  righteous   condemnation. 

As  I  glanced  over  the  criticisms  next 
morning,  I  caught  sight  in  the  next  column 
of  an  account  of  the  awful  occurrence  at 
Kingstown  the  night  before. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  I   telegraphed 
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(dating  from  Florence  Villa)  to  Wynstone, 
the  manager,  requesting  to  know  the  worst 
about  Caroline  and  Herbert — then  hastily 
swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  sprang  into  a 
cab,  and  drove  to  Florence  Villa. 

On  my  way  it  occurred  to  me  — 

"  Does  she  know  it  already?  If  she 
doesn't,  what's  the  use  of  my  seeing  her 
until  I  have  an  answer  to  my  telegram? 
Besides,  perhaps  I  may  have  good  news  !  " 

While  I  was  hesitating,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, out  came  Clara  herself — radiant  as 
Hebe. 

We  met  face  to  face. 

"  Why  what  good  wind  has  blown  you  here 
so  early  ?  "  she  enquired. 

"  I — oh — I  came  to  tell  you  about  the  new 
piece  at  the  '  International '  last  night." 

"  That's  just  what  was  taking  me  out. 
That  stupid  boy  hasn't  brought  our  Morning 
Post  yet.     He's  always  serving  us  that  way. 
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I'm  going  to  the  shop  to  expend  a  shilling  in 
all  the  dailies — but  you  can  walk  with  me  and 
tell  me  the  news  as  we  go  along." 

"  You  may  save  your  shilling,"  said  I;  "the 
piece  isn't  worth  it.  It  was  an  (  awful  frost.' 
'Twas  '  goosed '  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
poor  people  concerned  were  pelted  at  the 
end." 

"  Then  you  see  I  was  well  out  of  it — 
but  come  in,  and  let  us  hear  the  '  atrocious 
particulars.' "  And  so  we  returned  to  the 
house. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  was  there  to 
help  me,  or  how  I  should  have  got  through 
my  task  I  can't  imagine.  I  don't  know  to 
this  day  how  I  managed  to  get  it  out,  or 
what  I  said. 

Clara  stood  and  listened  with  her  eyes 
fixed  and  her  face  white  as  death,  while  she 
held  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  crushed  it  to 
pulp  as  she  muttered  — 

"  And  it  was  for  her — for  her." 
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At  this  moment  a  double  knock  was  heard. 
I  rushed  to  the  door,  and  brought  in  the 
telegram,  which  I  rapidly  tore  open.  At  a 
glance  she  comprehended  the  situation. 

"  Not  dead  !     Say  that !  "  she  cried. 

"No,"  I  said,  "  not  dead." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

She  staggered  back,  and  appeared  about 
to  fall.  I  moved  towards  her,  but  she  drew 
herself  up  quickly,  and  said  — 

11  It's  nothing,  thank  you  ;  I'm  quite  well. 
Let  me  see  the  telegram." 

She  took  it ;  scanned  it  in  a  strange 
manner,  and  returned  it,  abruptly  saying  — 

"  I  can't  make  it  out.     Read  it,  please." 

I  read  aloud  — 

"  Miss  Challoner  suffering  from  severe 
shock,  otherwise  unhurt.  Herbert  danger- 
ously, but  not  fatally,  injured.  At  present, 
quite  unconscious.  Doctor  gives  hopes  of 
recovery." 
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She  muttered  between  her  closed  teeth,  as 
if  quite  unconscious  of  our  presence  — 

"  She  is  unhurt,  of  course — of  course  ; 
while  he  —  " 

Mrs.  Le  Blanc  whispered  me  — 

"  Go,  Robert ;  leave  her  to  me.  Come 
to-night;    she  will  be  better  then." 

Without  another  word  I  took  my  leave. 
My  own  suffering  taught  me  to  sympathise 
with  hers. 

My  first  idea  was  to  go  to  Jack  at  once. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  Clerehead,  I  asked  leave 
of  absence  for  a  few  days,  but  was  met  with 
a  prompt  and  decided  refusal. 

To  be  just  to  him,  I  could  not  be  spared 
a  day,  scarcely  an  hour,  from  the  theatre. 

The  fact  was,  I  had  tried  my  hand  at 
authorship,  and  my  maiden  effort,  (<  Orpheus 
in  Hades,"  was  now  in  active  preparation. 

Neither  trouble  nor  expense  had  been 
spared  upon  it.     Rehearsals  were  going  on 
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incessantly.  I  had  to  look  after  scene 
painters,  carpenters,  property  men,  costu- 
miers, and  my  absence  would  be  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  production. 

My  finances  were  in  anything  but  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  so  I  borrowed  ten  pounds  from 
Van  Vort — who  was  awfully  cut  up  about 
Herbert — and  forwarded  it,  with  ten  pounds 
of  my  own,  to  Wynston,  desiring  him  to  see 
that  Jack  and  Caroline  wanted  for  nothing, 
and  begging  him  to  let  me  know  how  they 
were  getting  on.  My  letter  was  directed  to 
Kingstown  Theatre,  but,  as  I  subsequently 
learnt,  it  miscarried  through  the  destruction 
of  the  theatre,  and  a  month  later  it  was 
returned  to  me  through  the  Dead-Letter 
Office. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Clerehead  had 
engaged  some  star  0f  the  Music  Halls  for 
Orpheus.  The  new  importation  proved  to  be 
a  rank  "  duffer,"  and  we  did  not  know  where 
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to  turn  for  an  eligible  substitute.  Really, 
what  with  one  trouble  and  another,  I  was  not 
in  a  very  enviable  state  of  mind. 

What  idiocy  prompted  me  to  tell  Gere- 
head  that  Clara  was  ill,  and  to  give  him  her 
address,  I  don't  know,  but  I  did  tell  him, 
nevertheless,  and,  while  I  was  occupied  with 
the  rehearsals,  he  called  at  Florence  Villa 
daily,  made  all  kinds  of  polite  inquiries,  left 
baskets  of  fruits  and  heaps  of  flowers,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  had  quite  established 
himself  upon  terms  of  friendly  intimacy. 

T  managed  to  get  half  an  hour  every  night 
to  run  up  and  see  how  she  was  getting  on, 
but  found  her  very  much  altered  ;  when  she 
was  not  moody  she  was  hysterical,  indeed  at 
times  she  was  half  demented. 

On  Saturday  there  was  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  she  appeared  quite  calm  and  col- 
lected. When  I  was  making  my  adieux  she 
said,   u  Mind  you  come  to  dinner  to-morrow  ; 
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we've  asked  Mr.  Clerehead  to  join  us,  so  be 
sure  to  bring  him  with  you.     Ta-ta  !  " 

On  Sunday  Clerehead  called  at  my 
chambers  and  drove  me  to  Florence  Villa. 

When  we  arrived,  Clara  was  so  occupied  in 
studying  a  Bradshaw  that  for  a  moment  she 
was  oblivious  of  our  presence.  When  at  last 
she  saw  us,  she  appeared  embarrassed,  and 
thrust  the  book  aside.  Immediately  recol- 
lecting herself,  she  shook  hands  with  me  in 
silence,  and  welcomed  Clerehead  with  effusion, 
thanking  him  for  his  fruit  and  flowers. 

She  had  never  been  more  demonstratively 
agreeable  than  on  this  occasion.  She  sang 
her  choicest  songs  to  her  own  accompani- 
ment on  the  harp,  she  rattled  off  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  "  Bells, "  and  she  gave  forth  these  verbal 
fireworks  with  a  perfect  coruscation  of  chords 
and  arpegios. 

Clerehead  was  as  much  impressed  with  her 
beauty  as  her  ability.     No  wonder,  for  she 
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was  very  affable  and  communicative  to  him  ; 
but  whenever  I  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
get  into  confidential  conversation  with  her 
she  avoided  me. 

At  last  came  the  time  for  our  departure. 
Clerehead  said  all  kinds  of  pleasant  things, 
and  bowed  himself  out. 

I  longed  to  get  in  a  last  word  alone,  so 
when  I  saw  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  bidding  him  good- 
night, I  whispered  — 

"  Miss  Trevor." 

61  Well,  Mr.  Penarvon?" 

"  You've  never  called  me  (  Bob  '  once  to- 
night." 

"  Haven't  I,  Robert?" 

"  Ah  !  that's  nice.  I  hope  you'll  continue 
to  get  strong." 

II  Oh  !  I'm  strong  enough  now.  But  what 
says  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ? — '  Thou  would'st 
not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart.'  " 
'     "  Nay  — " 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"  '  'Tis  but  foolery,  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gaingiving  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman.' 
Good-bye,  Bob." 

"  No,  not  '  good-bye  '— '  good-night.'  " 
"  Now  then,  Penarvon,"  Clerehead  sang 
out,  "  are  you  going  to  be  all  night  making 
your  adieux?  The  horse  is  getting  chilled. 
That's  right.  Ladies,  I  kiss  your  hands.  Off 
we  go." 

Puffing  away  at  his  cigar  in  a  brown  study, 
he  said  after  a  time  — 

"  That's  a  monstrous  fine  woman,  Pe- 
narvon." 

"  Who  ?     Mrs.  Le  Blanc  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  be —  Blanked.  You  know 
who  I  mean,  you  old  humbug  !  I  never  saw 
such  eyes,  such  hair,  such  arms,  and  such  a 
neck  in  my  life !  What  a  splendid  piece  of 
furniture  for  a  man's  fireside  !  Are  you  very 
much  '  gone  '  on  her  ?  " 

"I— I—  " 
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"  Is  she  very  much  '  gone  '  on  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.      I  think — I  think — " 

"Oh!  you  (  think/  do  you?  Well,  if  it 
has  gone  no  further  than  that,  you're  a  muff  ! 

u  Robert  Penarvon,  do  you  know  to  have 
a  woman  like  that  call  me  husband  I'd  give 
up  the  Frivolity,  the  Megatherium,  the 
Electric  Spark,  and  all  the  Lottys  and  Tottys 
that  ever  walked  on  two  legs  !  " 

"Would  you  really?" 

"  Yes,  really ;  and  what's  more  if  it  wasn't 
for—" 

"  Well,  if  it  wasn't  for  what  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind,  that's  my  business. 
There's  a  skeleton  in  every  closet,  but  I  keep 
mine  locked  in  my  own  cupboard  !  Have  a 
weed?" 

"  No,  thanks." 

A  dead  silence  ensued  till  he  dropped  me 
at  my  chambers,  then  he  said  — 

"  Look  here,  old  man,   I  was  cranky  just 
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now.     Shake  hands  ;  you're  a  lucky   fellow, 

if  you've  only  pluck.     Strike  while  the  iron's 

hot.     You're  nearer  the  goal  than  you  think  ; 

don't  waste  a  moment.     Remember  — 

1  He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will,  he  shall  have  nay.' 

"  Think  of  that  !  " 

I  did  think  of  it  all  night,  and  never  closed 
my  eyes. 

I  thought  of  it  all  next  day. 

During  the  entire  rehearsal  every  note  the 

band  played  seemed  to  shape  itself  into  — 

"  He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will,  he  shall  have  nay." 

That  night  I  rattled  up  to  Florence  Villa  in 
a  hansom,  determined  to  brave  my  fate  and 
know  the  worst. 

As  I  reached  the  door  my  cab  almost  came 
in  contact  with  another,  which  drove  up 
from  an  opposite  direction.  As  I  sprang  out 
of  the  one,  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  alighted  from  the 
other. 
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She  had  gone  down  to  Lavender  Sweep  to 
pass  the  day  with  some  friends,  and  had  only 
that  moment  returned. 

We  had  barely  time  to  exchange  the  usual 
salutations,  when  the  servant  opened  the  door. 

"  How  is  Miss  Trevor?"   I  enquired. 

"  She  is  gone,  sir,"  the  girl  replied. 

"  Gone  !  "   I  exclaimed. 

"Gone?"  echoed  Mrs.  Le  Blanc. 

"  Yes,  m'm  ;  she  left  half  an  hour  after  you 
went  this  morning,  and  she  bade  me  give 
you  this." 

Mrs.  Le  Blanc  read  the  note,  and  gave  it  to 
me  without  a  word. 

It  ran  thus  — 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  by-and-bye.  Tell 
poor  Bob  I'm  sorry  for  him,  but  I  can't  help 
it.     It  is  '  Kismet!  '  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     LILY     AND     THE     ROSE. 

u  All  days  are  night  to  me,  till  thee  I  see, 
And  nights  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  me  thee.'r 

BESIDES  being  nearly  suffocated  Caroline 
had  sustained  a  severe  shock,  but  beyond 
that,  thanks  to  Herbert's  precautions,  she 
was  unhurt. 

He,  himself,  had  suffered  severely ;  his 
arms,  hands,  and  chest  were  dreadfully 
scorched,  his  hair  was  all  destroyed  ; 
his  face,  however,  had  fortunately  escaped, 
owing,  so  the  doctor  said,  to  its  having  been 
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coated  with  a  German  pigment,  which  he  had 
used  for  his  (  make-up  '  in  Hamlet. 

For  many  days  he  lay  between  life  and 
death. 

His  misfortunes  and  his  helpless  condition 
one  would  have  thought  might  have  entitled 
him  to  sympathy  and  commiseration  — 

"  From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint  ;  " 
but,  alas !  he  had    to    deal    with  a    bill-dis- 
counter ! 

The  High  Bailiff  of  Kingstown  com- 
municated with  this  scoundrel,  after  the  fire, 
requesting  further  instructions. 

He  got  them  in  one  brief  line  — 

"  Take  the  money,  or  take  him." 

As  Herbert  was  utterly  unconscious  it  was 
useless  to  trouble  him.  It  was  generally 
known,  however,  that  Caroline  was  engaged 
to  him  ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  bailiff  ascertained 
that  she  was  visible,  in  fact,  the  Monday 
after  the  fire,  the  very  day  the  poor  girl  got 
up  from  her  sick  bed,  he  called  upon  her  at 
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her  lodgings,  and  explained  his  position  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  he  could.  He  alleged 
that  his  instructions  were  imperative.  He 
must  have  Herbert  or  the  money.  Touched 
by  her  grief  and  prostration,  and  heartily 
sympathizing  both  with  her  and  Herbert,  the 
poor  fellow  burst  out  — 

"  Those  blooming  bill-discounting  thieves 
have  got  no  bowels,  saving  your  presence, 
miss.  But  what's  a  fellow  to  do  who's  got  a 
wife  and  seven  kids  to  keep  out  of  this 
beastly  business  ?  I  shall  have  to  take  Mr. 
Herbert  when  he  gets  better,  or  part  with 
the  coin  myself;  and  s'help  me  never,  I'd 
rather  do  that,  if  I  could  afford  it,  than  see  a 
beautiful  young  filly  and  a  real  lady  like 
you  turning  on  the  waterworks  like  that ! 
Don't  you  cry,  my  pretty — I  beg  pardon, 
lady — but  look  here  !  It's  only  a  hundred 
quid,  costs  and  all.  If  you  can  squeeze 
half  on  it,  I'll  manage  the  other  half   myself, 
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and  trust  to  Mr.  Herbert's  honour  to  make  it 
square  when  he  gets  on  his  pins  again  !  " 

"  Alas !  if  my  life  depended  on  it,"  she 
replied,  "  I  have  barely  got  half  fifty  pounds, 
and  I  must  keep  that  for  his  sake." 

"  What !  no  bits  of  jewellery,  nor  no  little 
nicknacks  ?  " 

"  The  whole  of  my  stage  wardrobe  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire,''  she  replied.  "  Except 
the  contents  of  one  small  portmanteau,  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world.  As  for  my 
jewellery,  this  is  all  I  have  left,"  and  she 
showed  him  her  engagement  ring,  her  locket, 
and  a  small  Geneva  watch,  which  had  been 
her  mother's. 

"  It's  a  bad  job,  miss,"  said  the  bailiff, 
"and  I'm  very  sorry,  but  they  shan't  touch 
him  till  he's  all  right,  jigger  me  if  they  shall. 
P'raps  some'at  '11  turn  up  'twixt  this  and 
then  !  "  And  the  poor  fellow  bowed  himself 
out. 
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For  an  hour  or  more  she  sat  alone  and 
ruminated. 

When  the  doctor  came  she  asked  for  his 
bill  and  paid  it,  then  requested  him  to  show 
her  to  Herbert's  hotel. 

The  poor  fellow  was  still  quite  unconscious, 
but  was  still  continually  muttering  her  name 
in  his  delirium. 

"  You  can  leave  us,"  said  the  doctor  to 
the  nurse. 

"Will — will  it  prove  fatal,  doctor?"  in- 
quired Caroline. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  thank  God  !  No  fear 
of  that.  Mr.  Herbert  has  led  a  temperate 
life,  and  has  a  constitution  of  iron.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man 
long  before  this." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  he  gets  well,, 
do  you  think  ?" 

"  Almost  three  months." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  sit  by  him 
an  hour  or  two." 
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"  Glad  to  leave  him  in  such  safe  hands.  I 
know  you  will  take  care  of  him." 

"  Trust  me  for  that  !  "  she  replied,  and  the 
doctor  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  Jack  !  Poor  old  darling  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. u  And  it  was  all  for  me — for  me  ! 
But  the  doctor  said  '  three  months.'  My 
God  !  how  are  we  to  exist  for  three  months  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  violently 
flung  open,  and  a  great,  vulgar,  shrewish 
woman,  a  perfect  mountain  of  flesh,  came  in 
and  planted  herself  in  a  chair  with  a  '*  squash  )} 
that  shook  the  room. 

"  So,"  said  she,  without  ceremony,  "  you're 
yon  chap's  missus,"  indicating  Herbert. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  madam,"  replied 
Caroline. 

"  Don't  madam  me,  you  stuck-up  thing.  If 
you  ain't  his  missus,  you  ought  to  be.  I  know 
the  ways  of  you  play-acting  folk.  It's  no  use 
your  givin'  yourself  fine  lady  airs    with   me. 
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What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Who's  a-goin' 
to  pay  me  my  money  ?  That's  about  the 
size  of  it." 

"  Give  yourself  no  apprehension  — " 

"  I  don't  want  no  apprehension.  I  want 
my  brass,  and  I  mean  to  have  it.  There's 
welly  twenty  pounds  a-comin'  to  me,  and  if  I 
don't  get  it,  out  he  goes  like  a  shot  into  t' 
street,  or  t'  wurkus — there's  no  two  ways 
about  that." 

"  Make  out  your  bill  at  once — at  once,  do 
you  hear,  woman  ?  "  said  Caroline,  pointing 
to  the  door. 

This  display  of  spirit  frightened  .the  crea- 
ture a  little,  so  she  got  up  and  said  — 

"  I  didn't  want  to  be  uncivil,  miss.  I  only 
wants  my  rights." 

"And  I  only  want  your  bill,"  replied 
Caroline. 

With  a  vicious  glare  the  virago  quitted  the 
room. 
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"  Good  God  !  what's  to  become  of  him?  " 
exclaimed  Caroline.  "  Oh !  my  darling,  I 
think  I  could  sell  myself  body  and  soul  for 
you — but  to  stay  here  and  see  you  starve ! 
No  !   I  musn't  do  that  !  " 

At  her  chatelaine  she  carried  a  small  black 
velvet  bag,  mounted  with  silver.  Emptying 
its  contents  on  the  dressing  table  she  began 
to  eagerly  count  the  money  which  lay  before 
her.  It  amounted  to  eighteen  pounds  and 
some  odd  pence.  By  this  time  the  landlady 
returned,  and  with  a  grunt  flung  the  bill  on 
the  table.  It  came  to  seventeen  pounds  and 
some  odd  shillings. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  receipt 
it,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Where's  t'  brass?" 

"  Here." 

"  Hand  it  over,  then." 

"  When  you  have  prepared  the  receipt." 

"  You're  mighty  particular." 
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"  In  dealing  with  a  person  like  you  it  is 
necessary  to  be  particular." 

"  Like  me,  indeed  !     There's  t'  receipt." 

"  And  there  is  the  money." 

Without  another  word  the  harpy  swept  the 
coin  into  her  apron  and  waddled  out  of  the 
room,  banging  the  door  after  her. 

With  the  addition  of  some  loose  silver  in 
her  purse,  Caroline  found  she  had  about 
fifteen  shillings  left. 

11  Let  me  see,"  she  said,  "  three  pounds  at 
my  lodgings ;  a  pound  for  the  nurse,  a 
pound  for  my  fare  to  London,  a  pound  for 
cabs  and  other  trifles." 

She  sat  ruminating  for  a  while,  then  took 
off  her  watch  and  chain,  looked  at  them,  and 
said  with  a  sad  smile  — 

"  We  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this, 
mamma.     Did  we  ?" 

<(Ah!  well  never  mind;  if  there  were 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  this." 
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Hastily  slipping  on  her  coat  and  hat  she 
passed  forth  into  the  street. 

After  some  time  she  found  what  she 
sought ;  but  as  she  had  never  been  in  such 
a  place  before,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  or 
two,  before  she  entered  the  shop. 

A  thin,  elderly  man  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  counter,  on  which  she  placed  her 
watch  and  chain  in  silence.  The  man  looked 
at  her ;  he  had  been  in  the  theatre  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  escaped  wholly  unhurt.  After  examining 
the  watch  and  chain,  he  inquired  — 

"  How  much?" 

"  Ten  pounds,  if  you  please." 

"  Too  much  ;  I  can  buy  'em  new  by  the 
gross,  watch  and  chain  together,  for  six 
pounds  ten  apiece." 

"  But  I  want  it  so  badly — and — and — I've 
lost  my  purse." 

"  Looks    like    it,    miss,"    he    said,    grimly 
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handing  her  the  purse,  which  she  had  in- 
advertently placed  upon  the  counter.  "  Five 
is  the  outside  I  can  make  it.    Is  it  to  be  five  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  must." 

11  What  name,  miss  ?  " 

"What  name?  Why,  Car — No — no — 
Mary  Wale." 

"  Oh  !  indeed.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  tuppence  about  you,  Miss 
Wale  ?  Because  if  you'll  give  me  tuppence 
for  the  ticket,  I'll  give  you  five  sovereigns, 
Miss  Wale." 

With  charming  consistency,  poor  Caroline 
opened  her  purse,  from  which  she  extracted 
twopence,  which  she  gave  the  pawnbroker, 
who  then  handed  over  the  five  sovereigns. 

When  she  left  the  shop  the  old  fellow 
muttered  — 

11  '  Mary  Wale,'  so  I  should  say.  '  Very 
like  a  whale  ! '     Poor,  dear  young  lady  ! 

"  Miss  Caroline  Challoner,  or  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man !  " 
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When  she  returned  to  the  hotel  she  rang 
the  bell  and  asked  for  the  Boots.  He  came 
up,  and  a  civil,  shrewd  Yorkshire  lad  he 
was. 

"  What  time  does  the  next  train  start  for 
London  ?"  she  enquired. 

"  Seven  o'clock,  my  lady." 

"  It's  now  four.  I've  three  hours  to  spare. 
Can  you  show  me  where  Dr.  Hall  lives  ?  " 

"  There's  a  lot  o'  Halls,  my  lady.  There's 
Tom  Hall  and  Dick  Hall,  there's  'Firmary 
Hall  and  'Spensary  Hall,  there's  Talky  Hall 
and  Cheeky  Hall,  there's  Clever  Hall  and 
Dirty  Hall,  and  he's  the  cleverest  of  the  lot. 
Which  on  'em  might  you  be  wanting  Miss?  " 

"  I  want  the  gentleman  who  has  attended 
Mr.  Herbert." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  know  him  ;  that's  Clever 
Hall." 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  show  me  where  he 
lives,  and  I'll  pay  you  for  your  trouble." 

Boots  conducted  her  to  the  doctor's  house. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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He  had  been  called  away  to  Retford  in  a 
case  of  life  and  death.  Would  not  be  back  till 
next  day. 

Would  the  lady  leave  any  message  ? 

No  ;  "  the  lady  "  would  write  when  she  got 
to  town. 

Then  "  the  lady"  went  to  her  lodgings, 
paid  the  bill,  arranged  for  honest  Boots  to 
take  her  portmanteau  to  the  station,  and 
meet  her  there  at  a  quarter  to  seven. 

These  preparations  completed,  she  returned 
to  the  hotel,  and  desired  the  nurse  to  wait  in 
the  next  room. 

She  then  went  to  Herbert's  bedside,  and 
sat  there,  sometimes  bathing  his  forehead, 
sometimes  giving  him  to  drink,  sometimes 
smoothing  his  pillow. 

Poor  fellow  !  although  still  perpetually  mur- 
muring her  name,  he  still  remained  unconscious 
of  all  her  loving  care. 

At  last  it  grew  dark,  and  the  clock  struck 
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six,  half-past,  a  quarter  to  seven.  Then  she 
sprang  up  and  said  — 

"  It  is  time." 

Stooping  over  him,  she  kissed  his  brow 
and  said  — 

"  My  darling,  it  is  for  your  sake.  God 
bless  and  protect  you,  and  send  me  safely 
back  to  you." 

Then  she  called  the  nurse,  gave  her  a 
sovereign,  and  bade  her  be  careful  of  her 
patient. 

Pausing  a  moment  at  the  bar,  to  explain  to 
the  ogress,  that  she  would  return  in  a  few 
days,  she  urged  upon  her  to  let  Herbert  have 
every  care  and  attention,  promising  to  be 
responsible  for  all  expense. 

Then  she  passed  forth  rapidly  through  the 
covered  arcade  which  communicated  with  the 
Railway  Station,  where  she  took  a  third-class 
ticket  for  London. 

As  she  moved  over  to  the  "  up  "  train, 
where  Boots  awaited  her  with  the  portmanteau, 
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a  lady  clad  in  sables  and  closely  veiled,  sprang 
out  of  a  first-class  carriage,  from  the  down 
train,  which  had  that  moment  arrived.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Caroline  till  she  took  her 
seat,  and  the  train  disappeared  through  the 
tunnel  on  its  way  to  town.  Then  she  tore  off 
her  veil.     It  was  Clara  ! 

Before  she  left  London  she  had  approached 
the  border  land  of  insanity,  as  near  as  it  was 
possible,  without  passing  the  boundary. 
Since  the  news  of  the  fire  she  had  thought 
incessantly  of  Herbert's  helpless  condition. 
She  knew  that  he  was  a  ruined  man — poor — 
perchance  penniless.  She  pictured  him  help- 
less— destitute.  She  knew  that  Caroline  had 
nothing  but  her  small  salary  to  depend  on, 
and  must  be  in  an  impecunious  condition  also, 
and  therefore  powerless  to  aid  him. 

Au  contraire,  besides  her  annual  income, 
she  (Clara)  had  been  for  nearly  twelve 
months  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  salary,  and 
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a  handsome  balance  still  stood  to  her  account 
at  the  Bank. 

The  absurd  and  sensational  paragraphs 
which  appeared  daily  in  the  papers  about 
Herbert  added  to  her  continually  increasing 
anxiety. 

She  could  not  rest  by  day,  or  sleep  by 
night — perpetual  brooding  upset  the  balance 
of  her  mind — until,  at  last,  she  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  know  the  worst. 

Having  drawn  five  hundred  pounds  out  of 
the  Bank,  she  started  for  Kingstown  with 
the  fixed  idea  to  see  him,  to  nurse  him,  to 
comfort  him,  to  save  his  life.  How  to  accom- 
plish this  object  she  didn't  quite  know.  As 
she  came  along  in  the  train  she  thought  of  a 
thousand  schemes.  Perhaps  her  rival  was 
ill ;  if  so,  she  should  have  all  that  money 
could  procure.     Then  she  thought  — 

"  Suppose  she  is  better,  I  will  go  to  her, 
and  will  implore  her,  on  my  bended  knees, 
to  let  me  share  with  her  the  task  of  nursing 
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and  tending  him.  When  he  is  safe,  I  will 
leave  him  to  her.  If  she  will  let  me  partici- 
pate in  this  labour  of  love,  I  will  be  her 
servant,  her  slave  ;  if  she  refuse,  woe — woe 
to  both  !  " 

Even  now  that  she  had  arrived  at  her 
journey's  end,  she  had  no  definite  plan  of 
action.  She  stood  on  the  platform — her 
luggage  at  her  feet,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
departing  train — until  she  was  awakened 
from  her  reverie  by  Boots,  who  said  — 

"Railway  Hotel,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,"   she  replied. 

Although  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  her 
observant  eye  had  noted,  that  the  man  had 
been  in  attendance  on  Caroline  ;  so,  as  she 
followed  him  to  the  hotel,  she  inquired  — 

"  The  lady  you  just  now  saw  off,  is  going 
to  London,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  Boots  replied,  looking 
somewhat  astonished. 
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"  Mr.  Herbert  is  still  at  the  hotel?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Any  better?" 

"  Not  much,  my  lady." 

"  Anyone  attending  him  ?  " 

"  Nurse  and  Doctor  Hall,  my  lady." 

By  the  time  they  were  at  the  hotel  her 
mind   was   made   up. 

Without  preface,  she  perpetrated  a  pious 
fraud  ;  boldly  told  the  landlady  that  Herbert 
was  her  brother,  that  she  had  come  to  nurse 
and  take  charge  of  him,  that  money  was  no 
object,  and  that  she  would  be  responsible 
for  everything. 

The  ghoul  muttered  to  herself  — 

"  Pretty  sister,  indeed  !  Another  of  his  fine 
madams,  I  expect.  Never  mind,  she's  got  a 
seal-skin  coat  worth  fifty  guineas,  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  a  hundred  pounds  worth 
of  diminds  on  her  fingers  ;  besides,  she's  lots 
of  luggage — that's  good  enough  for  me." 
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Then  she  answered  aloud  — 

"  Certainly,  my  lady  ;  I'm  glad  you've  come 
to  look  after  him.  That  there  Miss  Challinger 
have  never  been  to  see  him  but  once." 

This  was  a  random  shot  ;  but  it  reached  its 
mark. 

u  Indeed  !  "  interjected  Clara,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  m'm,  though  he  was  anigh 
his  death  on  her  account ;  and  now  the  stuck- 
up  thing  have  gone  to  London  and  left  him 
all  alone,  poor  young  gentleman  ;  not  but 
what  I've  done  all  I  could  for  him,  and  looked 
after  him  night  and  day  as  if  he'd  abin  my  own 
son.  Not  that  I  ever  had  a  son  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I've  bin  a  mother  to  him,  that's  what  I 
have  !  " 

And  so,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  grampus, 
the  horrible  creature  led  the  way  upstairs,  and 
conducted  the  new-comer  to  Herbert's  room, 
where  she  left  her. 

At  last !  at  last  !  she  was  alone  with  him. 

She  stood  for  a  moment,  silent  and  motion- 
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less,  contemplating  the  sad  picture,  then, 
trembling  with  "  the  pity  of  it,"  subdued  by 
his  very  helplessness,  and  convulsed  by  the 
tumultuous  emotions  which  stirred  every  pulse 
of  her  being,  her  great  pride  subdued  by  her 
still  greater  love,  her  proud  heart  thawed,  all 
the  woman  in  her  nature  leaped  forth  beyond 
control,  and  she  melted  into  a  transport  of 
delicious  tears  as  she  gazed  upon  the  poor 
faded  wreck  of  the  man  she  loved. 

She  had  accepted  the  "ghoul's"  state- 
ment as  gospel ;  for  alas  !  it  is  only  too  easy 
to  believe  that  which  we  wish  to  believe  ;  and 
she  readily  accredited  the  statement  that 
Caroline  had  abandoned  him — nay,  more,  I 
fear,  she  was  almost  impiously  grateful  to 
Heaven  that  this  calamity  had  befallen  him, 
since  it  had  brought  him  nearer,  given  him  to 
her  at  last. 

Her  excitement  having  somewhat  abated, 
she  called  the  nurse.     When  the  woman  came 
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she  gave  her  directions  to  be  at  hand  during 
the  night.  For  herself,  she  arranged  to  sleep 
on  the  sofa  in  the  adjacent  room,  that  she 
might  be  always  ready  to  attend  upon  him  at 
a  moment's  notice.  She  bathed  his  fevered 
brow  again  and  again,  gave  him  to  drink,  and 
then  cast  herself  on  the  couch,  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  excitement,  and  yet  how  happy 
she  was ! 

What  cared  she  that  he  was  poor,  and 
seared,  and  blighted  ?  She  would  tend  him 
by  day  ;  she  would  watch  over  his  pillow  by 
night  ;  she  would,  with  Heaven's  help,  bring 
him  back  to  health  and  strength.  And  then, 
when  he  knew  that  "that  other  one,"  for 
whose  sake  he  had  imperilled  his  life,  had 
basely  abandoned  him  in  his  adversity — but 
that  she  had  remained  true — her  faithful,  con- 
stant love  would  be  at  last  rewarded. 

This  was  perfect  happiness — this,  indeed, 
was  heaven  on  earth  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ORPHEUS. 

"  Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing." 

EARLY  on   Tuesday  morning  I   hurried  out, 

feverish  and  unrefreshed,  to  consult  Clerehead 

as  to  who  was  to  play  Orpheus. 

"Well,    Bob,"    said    he,   "  you   don't   look 

lively  this  morning.      What's  up  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  I  replied,  "  she's  gone." 

u  The  deuce  she  has  !     Where  to  ?  " 

I  could  not  take  him  into  my  confidence,  so 

I  remained  silent. 
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"  Ah,   well,  well,   I   told  you—you  know  I 

told  you  — 

"  '  He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.' " 

"  Mr.  Clerehead,  if  you  please,"  said  I, 
"  leave  me  to  bear  my  troubles  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  come  to  business. 

"  Who  is  to  play  Orpheus  ? 

"  If  this  horrible  creature  whom  you  have 
engaged  goes  on  for  the  part,  we  shall  never 
get  to  the  end  of  the  piece  ;  it  will  be  damned 
in  the  second  scene." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  but  I  can't  make  an  Orpheus.  I  have 
been  to  the  shops  where  they  are  manu- 
factured, and  they  haven't  got  the  article  on 
hand." 

"Well/'  I  replied,  "  you'd  better  postpone 
the  production  until  we  can  look  round  and 
see  who's  to  be  had." 

At  this  moment  the  messenger  came  in 
with  a  letter. 
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"  Special  for  you,  Mr.  Penarvon  ;   brought 
by  a  Commissionaire  from  Morley's  Hotel." 
"  Anyone  waiting  ?  " 
"  No,  sir." 

"  That'll  do,  you  can  go." 
The  letter  was  to  this  effect  — 

"  Morley's  Hotel, 

"  Monday  night. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Penarvon, 

"  I  am  here  seeking  an  engagement. 
Is  there  any  likelihood  of  an  opening  at  your 
theatre  ?  If  there  is,  as  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clere- 
head,  will  you  broach  the  subject  to  him,  and 
oblige, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Penarvon, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Caroline  Challoner." 

I  gave  Clerehead  the  note,  and  lapsed  into 
a  brown  study  while  he  read  it. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  The  one  here, 
the  other  there  !     How  could  it  be  ? 
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I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  Clerehead 
calling  out  — 

"  Wake  up,  old  man — wake  up.  Chal- 
loner !  Challoner !  Is  that  the  girl  that 
Jack  Herbert  saved  from  being  roasted  alive 
at  Kingstown  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  fortunately  for  you  ; 
for  in  saving  her  he  has  also  saved  our 
piece. 

"  If  she  will  condescend  to  do  it  (which  I 
rather  doubt),  here  is  the  Orpheus,  beyond 
compare." 

"  The  deuce  she  is  !  I  always  thought  she 
was  a  Shakesperian  maniac — a  regular 
Tragedy   Jack,    in    petticoats. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  she  can  play 
the  part?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  she  can  play  any- 
thing. She  sings  like  Patti,  dances  like 
Henriette  D'Or  ;  and  in  a  boy's  part  she  is 
a  veritable  Apollo.  Then  she  is  the  most 
beautiful   creature   on  earth — save   one." 
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"  Aye,  aye ;  that  goes  without  saying. 
There  never  was  one  like  that  one,  and  never 
will  be  another.  Nature  broke  the  mould  in 
making  her." 

This  he  said  with  more  earnestness  than 
was  usual  to  him. 

11  Take  my  advice,"  said  I,  "  don't  stand 
upon  your  dignity  ;  lose  not  a  moment.  If 
you  can  induce  Miss  Challoner  to  accept  the 
part,  don't  higgle  about  terms  ;  chain  and 
secure  her  at  once.  If  you  don't  Braybrooke 
will  nail  her  the  next  minute." 

11  Enough  said.      I'm  off  like  a  shot." 

"  One  moment,"  said  I.  il  I'd  go  with  you, 
but  I  should  keep  the  rehearsal  standing  still, 
and  they  are  all  waiting  for  me  now,  on  the 
stage.  You'd  better  take  my  card,  for  she's 
as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as  punctilious  as  the 
Queens  of  Spain  used  to  be.  Don't  try  your 
free  and  easy  airs  with  her,  or — " 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  Mr.  Penarvon,  you  do  take 
the  strangest  liberties — " 
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11  Yes,  I  know  I  do  ;  but  for  all  that,  if  you 
want  to  engage  Miss  Challoner,  take  my 
advice." 

"  All  right — confound  you — all  right,  old 
wiseacre.     Here,  Benson,  call  me  a  hansom." 

And  away  went  Clerehead  to  Trafalgar 
Square,   and  away  went   I  to   my  rehearsal. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  Clerehead  was 
shown  into  Caroline's  room. 

They  were  both  well  on  their  guard,  and 
punctiliously  ceremonious  to  each  other. 

He  approached  her  with  deference,  and 
she  received  him  with  lofty  courtesy.  He 
opened  the  ball  by  presenting  my  card,  and 
stating  that  I  had  desired  him  to  call.  She 
responded  by  saying  that,  finding  in  the 
present  state  of  public  taste  there  was  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  opening  in  the 
higher  department  of  the  drama  to  which  she 
naturally  aspired,  she  was  not   indisposed   to 
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accept  the  principal  character  in  burlesque 
or  opera  bouffe. 

He  replied  that  most  fortunately  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  in  the  forthcoming 
production  of  "  Orpheus  in  Hades,"  the  title 
role  of  which  was  vacant. 

"  Would  he  let  her  see  the  libretto  and  the 
music  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure." 

And  promising  to  send  both  in  an  hour's 
time  by  the  musical  conductor,  he  took  his 
leave,  profoundly  impressed  with  her  nerve 
and  self-possession,  and  more  especially  with 
her  beauty. 

Within  the  hour  came  the  conductor,  no 
less  a  person  than  our  old  friend  Van  Vort. 
The  little  man  brought  his  violin  as  well  as 
the  score.  She  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
they  ran  through  the  music  together,  she 
singing  and  playing  at  sight. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Presently  she  said  — 

11  Will  you  allow  me  ?  "  and  taking  the  violin 
from  his  hand,  she  played  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  with  marvellous  skill  and 
dexterity.  Dear  old  Van  listened  enraptured, 
and  gaped  open-mouthed  as  she  returned  him 
the  violin. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  theatre  he  burst 
out  — 

"Ach,  Mein  Gott !  Mynherr  Clerehead, 
you  have  found  a  black  tulip,  a  rose  dia- 
mond, a  tenth  muse !  She  has  a  voice 
with  two  registers.  You  should  hear  her 
lower  notes.  Then  she  play  on  the  fiddle 
like  Joachim  or  Neruda." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  I. 

Next  day,  at  noon,  Clerehead  presented 
himself  at  Morley's.  After  the  usual  civili- 
ties, he  said  — 

"  Have  you  thought  the  matter  over  ?  " 
"  Yes,"    replied    Caroline,  "  I    will   accept 
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the  part  provided  I  may  introduce  two 
musical  pieces  of  my  own.  They  will  give 
no  trouble,  for  I  shall  accompany  myself." 
11  Whatever  you  like,  Miss  Challoner.  And 
how  about  terms  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  question  can  stand  over  until 
after  the  production  of  the  piece." 

"  Certainly,  certainly;  but  we  must  see 
about  your  dress  ;  we  are  having  everything 
direct  from  Paris." 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  always  design  my  own 
costumes.  If  you  will  kindly  send  me  Moyr 
Smith's  book  on  Grecian  Costume,  and  let  me 
see  the  sketches,  so  that  I  may  not  clash 
with  the  colours  of  the  other  characters, 
that  will  be  all  I  require." 

Her  coolness  both  piqued  and  posed  him. 

He  rose  to  make  his  adieux,  then  a  happy 
thought  struck  him. 

As  he  got  to  the  door  he  paused,  and 
played  a  strong   card. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he;    "  but  of    course 
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I've  heard  of  the  fire  at  Kingstown,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  feel  offended.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  be  your  banker  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir  ;  but  should  I 
fail?" 

"  It  isn't  possible  ;  I  won't  believe  it.  You 
will  permit  me  — " 

"  I  fear  I  shall  frighten  you." 

"  I'm  not  easily  frightened." 

(( I  want  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  A 
hundred  pounds  to  send  away,  and  twenty 
pounds  for  my  dresses." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  will  be  enough  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

11  In  half  an  hour's  time  you  shall  have  a 
draft,  payable  at  sight,  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  -£20  in  notes.     Anything  else  ?  " 

11  No,  thanks.     Good-morning." 

"  Good-morning — good  morning." 

And  Clerehead  went  away,  beaming,  at 
having  scored  one,  at  least,  in  the  game. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  draft,  the 
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notes,  and  the  sketches  were  delivered  to 
her.  An  hour  later  she  was  hard  at  work 
upon  the  designs  for  her  dresses  ;  while  the 
draft  was  on  its  way  to  the  nearest  post- 
office,  in  a  registered  letter,  addressed  — 

"John  Herbert,  Esq., 
"  Railway  Hotel, 

"  Kingstown." 

By  the  same  post  she  wrote  to  Doctor 
Hall,  enclosing  one  of  her  five-pound  notes 
in  payment  of  the  nurse,  and  requesting  to 
be  kept  au  courant  with  Herbert's  progress. 

When  we  met  at  the  first  rehearsal,  Caro- 
line's eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Penarvon,"  she  said,  "this  is 
delightful  to  meet  someone  I  know  amongst 
all  these  strange  people  ;  above  all,  to  meet 
you,  who  love  him  so  well  !  " 

"  How  did  you  leave  him  ?  "   I  inquired. 

"Very  week  and  feeble,  and  still  uncon- 
conscious,  but  surely,  though  slowly,  recover- 
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ing,  so  the  doctor  said.  He's  in  safe  hands, 
that's  one  comfort." 

Had  I  told  her  in  whose  hands  he  was  by 
that  time,  I  fear  "  Orpheus"  would  never 
have  been   produced. 

Could  I,  however,  have  known  or  dreamt 
the  evil  that  was  brewing,  I  would  have  sent 
Orpheus   to   Hades  at  once  ! 

I  gave  her  a  chair  beside  me  at  the 
prompt  table,  ensconced  her  there  at  every 
rehearsal,  despite  the  artillery  of  angry  looks 
directed  at  her  and  me  from  scores  of  bright 
eyes,  the  owners  of  which  couldn't  under- 
stand such  a  post  of  honour  being  accorded 
to  a  "  provincial  "  (with  a  big  P)  actress. 

After  all,  hard  words  and  black  looks  harm 
no  one  ;  and  she  went  about  so  quietly,  so 
affably,  and  with  such  a  total  absence  of 
assumption,  that  the  angry  fair  ones  soon 
condoned  the  invidious  distinction. 

At   length,   after  a  fortnight's    continuous 
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rehearsal,  the  piece  was  ready  ;  and  the 
eventful  night  came  which  was  to  decide  her 
fate  as  an  actress,  mine  as  an  author. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  with  a  represen- 
tative audience ;  indeed,  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  in  town  were  present. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  the  Elysian  Fields, 
a  scene  of  great  brightness  and  splendour, 
more  tawdry  than  I  could  have  wished  ;  but 
Clerehead  knew  his  public,  and  insisted  on 
having  his  own  way  in  this  particular.  Nearly 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  mythology 
were  discovered,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  exquisite  cashmeres, 
rich  in  jewels  and  bastard  Greek  ornaments 
— as  much  like  the  real  thing  as  chalk  is  to 
cheese. 

There  were  flaxen-haired  beauties,  golden- 
haired  beauties,  and  red-haired  beauties  (dark 
hair  at  this  period  was  not  fashionable). 
There  were  so-called  beauties,  who  were  not 
beautiful    at    all  ;     there    were    photographic 
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beauties,  whose  pictures  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  shop  window  ;  there  were  some  finely- 
proportioned  women,  but  there  were  some 
skinny,  scraggy  creatures,  immature  green 
goslings,  mere  abortions  of  nature,  loathsome 
to  behold  !  There  were  beauties  in  high 
dresses  and  low  dresses.  There  were  beauties 
very  much  over-dressed,  and  beauties  very 
much  under-dressed ;  in  fact,  there  were 
some  who  appeared  to  have  dispensed  with 
that  ceremony  altogether. 

The  scene,  despite  my  protestations,  ended 
with  a  cellar-flap  breakdown,  which  was 
received  with  an  ominous  silence  that  boded 
little  good  for  the  success  of  the  piece. 

Hey !  Presto !  the  prompter's  whistle ; 
and  lo  !  a  cool  and  sylvan  landscape  in 
Arcadia. 

Then  an  empty  stage,  a  dead  silence — 
something  approaching  what  the  actors  call 
a  "  stick." 
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Clerehead  and  I  sat  together  in  the  stage- 
box,  on  the  left-hand  side. 

In  the  prompt  entrance  opposite  stood 
Caroline,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
voluminous  cloak  of  black  corded  silk,  lined 
with  ermine,  from  which  peeped  forth  one 
tiny,  sandalled  foot. 

Impatiently  turning  to  me,  Clerehead  ex- 
claimed — 

"  D —  me  if  she  isn't  going  to  funk  it ! 
What  does  she  mean  ?  Where  is  her  dress  ? 
And  why  the  d— 1  doesn't  she  come  on?" 

"  Wait,  and  you'll  see,"  I  replied. 

He  hadn't  to  wait  long,  for  even  as  I  spoke 
the  cloak  dropped  into  the  arms  of  the 
dresser,  and,  striking  his  lute,  Orpheus 
bounded  on  the  stage ! 

The  contrast  between  those  half-dressed, 
brazen  hussies,  with  their  leery  looks,  their 
frowsy  mops  of  tow,  and  this  young  Greek 
with  his  straight  eyebrows  and  long  curved 
lashes,  from  which    the    great    glorious    eyes 
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of  Irish  grey  gleamed  forth  luminous  with 
opalescent  light,  and  the  small,  square  classic 
head  with  its  affluence  of  raven  hair  simply 
pushed  behind  the  shell-shaped  ears  as  it 
streamed  down  below  to  the  waist,  was  as 
astounding  as  it  was  grateful  to  the  sight. 

His — or  her — costume  was  pure  Greek  ;  in 
fact,  the  only  Greek  dress  worn  in  the  play. 
The  under-garment  of  pale  sea  green,  trimmed 
with  a  simple  Grecian  scroll  of  gold,  sur- 
mounted by  a  robe  of  delicate  lavender, 
embossed  with  silver,  and  draped  with  con- 
summate skill,  left  the  lovely  arms  quite  bare 
to  the  shoulder,  discovering  beneath  the  hem 
of  the  skirt  lower  limbs  of  most  exquisite 
symmetry.  Upon  her  dainty  feet  were  classic 
sandals  of  buff  and  silver,  thonged  between 
the  toes.  Her  fleshings  of  Italian  silk  were 
thin  almost  to  transparency,  so  that  every 
articulation  of  the  perfect  limbs  stood  revealed 
in  glowing  life,  and  when  she  moved  it  was 
indeed  the  very  "  poetry  of  motion." 
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Her  face  was  quite  pale,  without  a  trace  of 
pigment  or  preparation,  but  the  hot  blood 
rose  to  her  brow  or  flushed  upon  her  cheek  in 
prompt  response  to  the  emotion  of  the 
moment.  The  graceful  curves  and  exquisitely 
rounded  outlines  of  the  noble  figure  were 
clearly  indicated  beneath  the  simple  garb, 
which  left  "  every  beauty  free  to  sink  or  swell 
as  nature  pleases." 

Her  appearance  evoked  at  first  simply  a 
sensation  of  astonishment.  Certainly  it  was 
the  only  instance  I  can  recall  in  my  experience 
(except  upon  one  memorable  occasion  which 
does  not  concern  the  present  narrative  !)  when 
a  London  audience  has  ever  permitted  a 
stranger  to  appear  without  a  welcome.  She 
was  received  in  solemn  silence.  If  the  cold- 
ness disconcerted  her  she  made  no  sign.  I 
think  it  rather  nerved  her  with  a  contemp- 
tuous disdain. 

A  few  lines  served  to  introduce  a  charming 
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yet  simple  aria,  which  she  sang  to  her  own 
accompaniment  upon  the  lute. 

When  she  finished  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  Her  fate  and 
mine  trembled  in  the  balance.  Another 
moment  of  suspense,  then  one  man  in  the 
pit  exclaimed  — 

"  By  —  !  It's  not  an  earthly  voice!  It's 
heavenly  music  !  " 

The  spell  was  broken.  Then  up  arose  a 
shout  which  shook  the  building  from  base  to 
dome  ! 

From  that  moment  she  held  the  audience 
in  her  hand.  But  it  was  not  until  the  last 
scene  that  the  climax  was  reached. 

She  entered  playing  the  melody  which  has 
softened  the  heart  of  the  grim  King  of 
Hades,  and  has  released  Eurydice  from  the 
Shades. 

The  experiment  was  a  bold  and  perilous 
one.  She  sang,  and  played  upon  the  violin, 
and  danced  at  the  same  moment.     The  music 
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was  her  own  ;  the  lines  were  Dryden's.  I  can 
hear  her  wonderful  voice  now  as  she  intoned 
the  words  — 

"  Eurydice — the  woods — 
Eurydice — the  floods — 
Eurydice — the  rocks  resound." 

The  instrument  responded  to  the  voice  ; 
her  whole  frame  dilated,  as  it  swayed  in 
rhythmical  undulations  to  the  music,  which 
burst  forth  into  a  wild  ravissement  of  joy,  as 
the  chords  snapped  asunder,  and  Eurydice 
lay  sobbing  on  her  lover's  breast. 

Then  occurred  a  strange  and  altogether 
unprecedented  scene.  Frivolous  women  and 
fashionable  men  were  alike  convulsed  with 
strong  emotion,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Amidst  their  sobs  and  tears  arose  a  cry  — 

"  Enough  !  Enough  !  No  more.  Drop  the 
curtain  !  " 

The  prompter  didn't  know  what  it  meant, 
but  I  did,  and  I  rushed  round  and  "rang 
down  "  immediately. 
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Then  came  the  crowning  triumph. 

The  orchestra,  led  by  Van  Vort,  cast 
discipline  and  decorum  to  the  winds.  They 
banged  their  bows  upon  their  fiddle  backs 
until  I  thought  they  would  have  smashed 
every  violin  in  the  orchestra.  They  stood  up 
and  cheered  like  men  possessed. 

The  enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  irre- 
sistible, and  communicated  itself  to  the  entire 
audience.  Men  sprang  upon  the  seats  and 
waved  their  hats  ;  women  stood  up  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  when  I  led  her  forth, 
for  I,  too,  shared  an  infinitesimal  shadow  of 
her  glory,  they  pelted  her  with  flowers. 

One  royal  lady  not  only  cast  her  bouquet, 
but  her  fan,  rare,  unique,  and  of  inestimable 
value,  at  the  dainty  feet  of  Orpheus. 

Amidst  all  this  triumphal  furor  her  heart 
was  far  away  in  the  sick  room  at  Kingstown, 
and  when  I  led  her  off  the  stage  she  moved 
as  if  in  a  dream. 
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At  this  moment  Clerehead  came  round. 
Wild  with  excitement  he  rushed  over  and 
whispered  to  me  — 

"  By  Jove  !  I  never  saw  anything  like  it, 
They  are  all  going  mad  ;  and  I  think  I  am 
going  mad  myself."  Then  turning  to  Caroline 
he  said — "  The  P —  and  the  P — ss  wish 
to  congratulate  you,  Miss  Challoner.  They 
are  waiting  in  the  ante-room." 

"  One  instant,  sir,"  she  said. 

And  stepping  into  her  dressing-room  she 
emerged  in  a  moment,  enveloped  in  her  cloak, 
as  before,  from  head  to  heel,  and  thus 
attired  she  was  conducted  to  the  Royal 
presence. 

The  interview  was  short,  but  all  kinds  of 
gracious  things  were  said ;  a  few  gracious 
words  were  vouchsafed  to  the  author,  then 
Clerehead  attended  his  illustrious  guests  to 
their  carriage,  while  Caroline  returned  to  her 
room. 

When  I  escorted  her  to  her  cab,  she  shrunk 
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from  the  mob  at  the  stage  door,  and,  clinging 
to  me,  said  — 

"  Please  don't  leave  me,  Mr.  Penarvon, 
until  I  get  home." 

We  drove  away  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd. 

When  I  left  her  at  the  hotel  I  said  — 

"  May  I,  too,  congratulate  you  ?  You 
have  saved  my  poor  piece,  and  '  made  for 
yourself  a  great  reputation.'  " 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  she  re- 
plied. 

As  she  bade  me  "  good-night "  I  heard  her 
murmur — ■ 

"  Ah  !  if  He  were  only  here." 

"  Ah  !  if  She  were  only  here,"  said  I,  as  I 
turned  into  the  Strand. 

There  were  no  two  sadder  souls  in  London 
that  night  than  the  successful  actress  and  the 
successful  author. 


CHAPTER.  V. 

"A    BOOTLESS   JOURNEY." 

"  '  Tis  in  vain 
To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found." 

DURING  the  time  devoted  to  the  rehearsals 
of  Orpheus  I  remained  in  total  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Kingstown,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  not  until  long  after  I  learnt  the 
occurrences  here  related. 

The  day  after  her  arrival  Clara  consulted 
the  physician  as  to  the  prospects  of  Herbert's 
recovery  and  the  treatment  to  be  adopted. 
Dr.   Hall's  theory  remained  unaltered;  he 
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maintained  that  time,  and  rest,  and  absence 
from  anxiety  were  all  that  was  essential  to 
effect  a  radical  cure.  He  was  certain  that 
consciousness  would  supervene  in  a  few  days. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  one  serious  drawback 
to  the  patient's  immediate  recovery,  and  that 
was  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  to  the  railway 
station.  Trains  were  coming  and  going 
every  half  hour,  and  every  train  that  came  or 
went,  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation, 
while  the  infernal  screech  of  the  engines 
might  almost  have  awakened  the  dead. 

Even  in  Herbert's  present  comatose  and 
unconscious  condition,  an  instinctive  shudder 
of  pain  and  horror,  passed  through  him  every 
time  a  train  entered  or  left  the  station. 

The  doctor,  therefore,  advised  that  he 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  bear  the  journey,  and  Clara  made  her 
arrangements  accordingly.  She  therefore 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  requesting  her  to 
come  to  Kingstown  immediately. 
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When  I  called  at  Florence  Villa  the 
following  Sunday  I  found  the  house  closed, 
and  I  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  what 
had  become  of  Mrs.  Le  Blanc,  though  I 
shrewdly  suspected  her  destination. 

When  Caroline's  registered  letter  arrived  at 
Kingstown  Herbert  was  still  totally  un- 
conscious and  unable  to  sign  for  it,  and  the 
postman  positively  refused  to  deliver  it 
without  his  signature.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the 
letter  she  sent  to  the  doctor  miscarried  ! 

Not  knowing  his  exact  address  she  had 
directed  it  simply,  " —  Hall,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Kingstown." 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  "  Boots  " 
at  the  hotel  told  her  that  there  were  many 
"  Halls"   in  Kingstown. 

Unfortunately,  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
the  wrong  "  Hall,"  who  returned  it  to  the 
postal  authorities,  who  tried  another  "  Hall," 
who  also  was  not  the  right  {(  Hall,"   and  the 
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result  was  that  both  the  registered  letter  for 
Herbert  and  the  one  for  the  doctor  were  sent 
back  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  both  communica- 
tions would  have  been  returned  to  Caroline  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  but,  unfortunately,  in  her 
haste  to  catch  the  poSt — and  let  it  be  added 
in  her  delight  at  being  able  to  send  the 
money — she  had  omitted  to  write  her  address, 
hence,  the  people  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
were  unable  to  return  either  of  the  letters  to 
her. 

Needless  to  say,  she  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  on  account  of  this  prolonged 
silence ;  so,  after  a  week  or  ten  days  had 
elapsed,  she  wrote  again  to  Herbert,  and 
again,  and  yet  again  without  receiving  a  reply. 

These  letters  fell  into  Clara's  hands. 

At  the  moment  of  their  arrival  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  Herbert  to  read  them  ;  and, 
having  recognized  Caroline's  writing  in  the 
address,  it  was  obviously  out  of  the  question 
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for  Clara  to  read  them,  and  communicate 
their  contents  to  Herbert,  even  had  he  been 
capable  of  comprehending  them,  which,  at 
that  time,  he  certainly  was  not ;  hence  she 
put  them  away,  intending  to  deliver  them  to 
him  immediately  upon  his  recovery. 

Meanwhile  she  nursed  and  tended  him  by 
day  and  night. 

No  mother  could  have  watched  more 
tenderly  over  an  only  child,  than  she  watched 
over  him. 

He  wore  round  his  neck  the  miniature,  set 
in  brilliants,  and  a  wreath  of  blue-black  hair, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  shown 
me  upon  a  certain  memorable  occasion.  In 
his  delirium  he  was  wont  to  apostrophize  the 
picture  in  terms  of  passionate  endearment  for 
hours  together.  The  burthen  of  his  theme 
was  ever  the  same,  and  thus  it  ran  — 

"  Let  me  kiss  you,  dearest,  as  bridegroom 
kisses  bride." 

Every    time    she    heard    these   words    her 
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proud  heart  would  swell  to  bursting,  and  she 
would  rush  from  the  room,  determined  to  quit 
the  place,  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  The  "  other 
woman  "  had  deserted  him — must  she  desert 
him,  too?  "  No !  no!  a  thousand  times 
no  ! 

When  she  thought  of  his  loneliness,  his 
helplessness,  she  would  exclaim  — 

"  Great  heavens  !  what  would  become  of 
him,  were  I  also  to  abandon  him  ?  " 

So  she  resolved  not  to  leave  him — not,  at 
least,  until  he  was  well  and  strong,  and  then 
— for  she  was  a  devout  Catholic — she  would 
seek  shelter  in  some  "  dim  cloister,"  where 
hearts  like  hers,  oft  find  refuge  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cross. 

This  was  one  picture,  but  there  was  another 
and  a  brighter  one — artistic  triumphs,  love 
rewarded,  connubial  happiness — and  so  time 
passed  in  alternations  of  despair  and  love, 
with  hope  still  beckoning,  in  the  far  beyond. 
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When  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  arrived,  her  presence 
silenced  the  breath  of  scandal  which  was 
beginning  to  coin  the  slander  it  dared  not 
propagate. 

Herbert  progressed  so  slowly  towards 
recovery,  that  the  doctor  urged  immediate 
removal.  An  invalid  carriage  was,  therefore, 
secured,  the  journey  was  effected  without 
danger  or  difficulty,  and  poor  Jack  and  his 
guardian  angels,  took  up  their  quarters  at  one 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  Harrogate. 

A  most  unfortunate  contretemps  occurred 
on  the  road. 

At  Church  Fenton,  the  direction  was  torn 
off,  from  one  of  Clara's  trunks.  It  miscarried, 
and  was  lost. 

Unfortunately,  this  box  contained  her  writ- 
ing case,  and  those  letters  of  Caroline's  before 
referred  to.  Trifling  as  this  loss  may  appear, 
it  was  destined  to  bear  serious  consequences  ! 

Now    that   I   look  back  on  those  troubled 
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times,  I  think  that  I  was  very  wrong,  not  to 
have  gone  to  Herbert  myself  at  once,  or  at 
least  to  have  written  him;  but  I,  too,  was 
stabbed  in  the  tenderest  part,  and  my  mind 
was  so  disturbed  with  conflicting  emotions 
that,  for  Her  sake,  perhaps  more  than  my 
own,  I  stood  aloof  and  made  no  sign. 

Once,  indeed,  I  did,  with  great  pain  to  my 
own  feelings,  suggest  to  Clerehead  to  drop  a 
line  to  Mrs.  Le  Blanc,  to  enquire  how  things 
were  progressing,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  in 
him  (certainly  it  was  not  at  that  time)  to 
comprehend  the  purity  and  self-sacrifice,  of 
such  a  nature,  as  Clara's.  At  any  rate 
he  was  in  a  savage  mood,  and  blurted 
out  -*- 

"  Ah  !  the  women,  the  cursed  women  ! 
They're   all  alike— all  alike  !  " 

That  any  one  should  dare  to  refer  to  Her 
in  such  terms  was  to  me  profanation. 

My  reply  was  about  as  brief  as  it  could  be 
made. 
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And  so  our  interview  ended  in  anger,  on 
both  sides. 


Caroline,  was  meanwhile  becoming  sorely 
distressed,  at  Herbert's  continued  silence. 

She  consulted  me  on  the  subject  fre- 
quently. 

Of  course,  I  dared  not  tell  her  that  her 
rival  had  usurped  her  place — that  would  have 
been  fatal  to  "  Orpheus  " — and  amidst  all  my 
troubles,  I  had  still  an  author's  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  the  first  offspring  of  his  muse.  There- 
fore, when  she  told  me  that  she  had  resolved 
to  go  down  to  Kingstown,  on  the  Sunday 
prior  to  the  production  of  the  play,  I  begged 
her,  for  her  own  sake — for  mine — for  the  sake 
of  the  piece — to  postpone  her  visit,  at  least 
until  after  the  first  night,  and  she  consented, 
most  reluctantly,  to  be  guided  by  my  advice. 

The  morning  after  "  Orpheus  "  was  brought 
out,  however,  she  took  the  nine  o'clock  express 
for  Kingstown. 
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Four  hours  later  she  was  in  the  hall  of  the 
Railway  Hotel. 

The  "  ghoul,"  who  had  not  forgotten  her 
contemptuous  treatment,  encountered  her  as 
she  was  going  upstairs,  and  glowering  at  her 
with  a  malicious  grin,  growled  out  — 

"  You're  a  day  after  the  fair,  m'm  !  " 

"  Allow  me — ,"  said  Caroline.  "  I  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Herbert." 

"  You  can't  see  him  here.  He's  taken  his 
hook,  with  the  other  one." 

"  The  other  one  ?     What  other  ?  " 

"  Why  the  other  woman,  of  course.  She's 
quite  put  your  nose  out  of  jint,  my  lady,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  Mr. 
Herbert,  you  say,  has  gone.  Gone,  and 
with  whom,  pray?" 

"  With  whom?  Why,  a  fine  madam  who 
called  herself  his  sister,  but  who  the  doctor 
tells  me,  is  Miss  Clara  Trevor." 

This  dreadful    creature,    I    suppose,    must 
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have  had  some  particle  of  humanity  left  in 
her,  for  there  was  something  in  Caroline's 
face  which  caused  her  to  say  — 

"  Don't  look  like  that,  lass.  There's  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  com'd  out  on  it, 
and  a  fine  young  wench  like  you  can  allays 
get  plenty  o'  chaps,  I'se  warrant.  Have  a 
glass  o'  sherry,  or  a  nip  o'  cherry  brandy  !  " 

Caroline  didn't  start  or  speak.  She  only 
gave  a  strange,  far-away  smile,  and  walked 
straight  away,  to  the  ladies'  waiting-room  at 
the  station. 

There  she  sat  down,  and  to  all  appearance 
fell  asleep.  For  an  hour  or  more,  she  didn't 
move  hand  or  foot. 

The  old  widow,  who  had  charge  of  the  room 
was  alarmed,  and  tried  to  rouse  her. 

At  last,  she  succeeded  in  forcing  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy,  through  her  lips. 

For  a  time,  the  poor  girl  sat  dazed,  and  still, 
and  quiet.  Opposite  her,  was  an  illustrated 
bill   of   some  emigration  company,  something 
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about  Manitoba.  She  kept  spelling  Mani- 
toba, and  persistently  spelt  it  with  two  n's, 
thus — Man-nitoba. 

All  at  once  she  heard  a  bell,  and  the  scream 
of  a  departing  engine,  which  awoke  her,  from 
her  trance. 

"  What  train  is  that  ? "  she  enquired, 
anxiously. 

"  The  express  for  London,  miss." 

"  My  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  "  I've  missed  the  train  !  What 
will  they  do  ?     What  will  they  do  ?  " 

She  consulted  the  station-master ;  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  to  town  until 
eleven  at  night,  that  was  certain. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  received  the  following 
telegram  : — 

"  Railway  Station, 

"  Kingstown. 
"  Have  unfortunately  missed  my  train.     No 
means  of  getting  to  town  until  eleven  o'clock 
to-night.     I   am  very  sorry." 
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I  rushed  over  to  Clerehead's  chambers  and 
showed  him  the  telegram. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Done  ?  "  he  replied,  <l  done  ?  Why,  have 
a  special,  of  course.  Let  me  see — what's  the 
time?  Three  o'clock;  we've  four  hours  to 
the  good.  Here,  take  this  cheque — no,  we'll 
go  together.      Hi !   Hansom  !  " 

He  stopped  two  minutes  at  the  telegraph- 
office  at  Charing  Cross,  and  wired  to  her 
thus  — 

"  Don't  distress  yourself.  They  keep 
capital  soup,  and  decent  dry  sherry,  at  the 
refreshment-room  ;  by  the  time  you  have  had 
a  plate  of  the  one,  and  a  glass  of  the  other,  a 
Special  train  will  be  ready  for  you.  Penarvon 
and  I,  await  you  at  Euston  Square." 

This  done,  we  bowled  down  to  the  station 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  railway  people  telegraphed  that 
the  Special  was  on  its  way  from  Kingstown. 

"  Since  we  are  here,"  said  Clerehead,  "  we 
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may  as  well  stay.  Let's  go  to  the  hotel  and 
have  a  smack.  Why,  Bob,  you  are  like  a 
sick  monkey.  Confound  it  all,  don't  be  so  down 
in  the  mouth  ;  it's  sure  to  come  right  in  the 
end.  Your  friend  Herbert's  a  lucky  beggar,  I 
admit,  to  have  two  such  women  running  after 
him  ;  but  he  can't  marry  'em  both  at  once — 
at  least,  not  unless  he  goes  to  Utah." 

To  this  sort  of  rubbish  I  had  to  listen  for 
three  mortal  hours. 

At  last  the  train  was  signalled,  and  we  left 
the  hotel  to  meet  it. 

Caroline  was  very  pale,  but  quite  calm  and 
collected. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Clerehead,"  she  said, 
"  but  really  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  I'm  sure  you  couldn't,"  he  replied, 
pleasantly;  "  but  don't  say  another  word 
about  it.  Here's  the  cab  !  now  pick  yourself 
up,  and — what  is  it  your  precious  Bard  says, 
Penarvon  ? — 

"  'Bend  up  each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.' 
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To-night  is  a  great  night.  We're  going  to 
have  the  Prince  and  Princess,  her  father,  the 
Duke,  and  Grand  Duchess,  the  Czarewitch, 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  the  Grand 
Old  Man  and  (  the  missus,'  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate, the  American  Minister,  the  Chinese 
Legation,  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador,  and 
the  King  of  the  Cariboo  Islands ;  in  fact, 
you'll  be  like  Mars  and  Talma,  at  Buonaparte's 
show  at  Erfurt,  when  they  acted  before  a  cock- 
pit of  kings  !  " 

When  we  arrived  at  the  stage-door  he 
said  — 

"  That's  right — there  you  are.  Now  go 
and  have  forty  winks  ;  we'll  see  that  you  are 
called  at  half-past  seven,  and  Penarvon  shall 
send  you  in  a  cup  of  that  wonderful  tea,  that 
he  keeps  in  his  den,  and  is  so  stingy  about." 

Twelve  o'clock  must  always  come,  and  at 
last  it  did  come,  on  that  awful  night  ;    (for  it 
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was  an  awful  night  for  Caroline),  yet  I  never 
saw  her  act  better  in  my  life. 

Poor  child  !  how  she  must  have  suffered  ! 
My  tortured  heart  sympathized  with  hers,  for 
I  saw  that  she  acted  with  death  in  her  soul. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  THE    LOST   LETTERS." 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by-and-bye,  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And,  ever  widening,  slowly  silence  all." 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  Herbert's 
arrival  at  Harrogate,  the  absence  of  noise,  and 
the  purer  atmosphere,  asserted  themselves, 
and  he  began  to  mend  rapidly. 

At  or  about  this  time,  Clara  saw  the  London 
papers,  teeming  with  flaming  accounts  of 
Caroline's  debut. 

The  reader  may  recollect  our  visit  to  the 
Frivolity,  and  Miss  Trevor's  appreciation  of 

VOL.  II.  O 
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the  class  of  performance  she  saw  there.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  she  was  under 
the  firm  impression,  that  Caroline  had  deserted 
the  man  who  loved  her ;  and  now  the  cup  of 
her  offences  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Nor 
did  I  escape  unscathed ;  her  anger  at  my 
complicity  in  lending  my  name  to  the  author- 
ship of  such  rubbish,  as  my  unfortunate 
"  Orpheus,"  especially,  in  connection  with 
her  rival,  excited  her  anger  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds. 

Day  after  day,  Clerehead,  by  all  the 
artifices  in  which  he  was  so  profound  an 
adept,  attracted  public  attention  in  the 
journals,  town  and  country,  to  the  debutante' 's 
triumphs.  There  was  an  "  on  dit'J  here, 
an  anecdote  there,  till  her  name  was  on 
every  tongue  ;  but  no  tongues  dealt  with  it 
so  acrimoniously  as  those  of  the  two  ladies 
at  Harrogate.  I  think,  if  anything,  Mrs. 
Le  Blanc,  was  the  more  virulent  of  the  two. 

Although  she  didn't  know  her,  hadn't  even 
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seen    her,   in    her  eyes,   poor    Caroline,   was 
already  the  most  depraved  of  women. 

This  inveterate  prejudice,  however,  did  not 
allay  Clara's  anxiety  about  the  lost  letters. 
She  pestered  the  railway  authorities  from 
morning  till  night ;  she  telegraphed  here, 
there,  everywhere ;  still  no  sign  of  the 
missing  trunk. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Obviously,  as  soon  as  Herbert  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  he  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  ; 
meanwhile,  all  that  could  be  done  now,  was  to 
stir  up  the  railway  people  incessantly,  and  to 
wait  for  his  recovery,  and  then  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

The  ladies  kept  watch  alternately,  over 
their  patient. 

Early  one  morning  in  September,  during 
Mrs.  Le  Blanc's  vigil,  outworn  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
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Presently,  she  was  awakened  by  the  carol- 
ling of  the  birds  without.  The  sun.  was 
trying  to  peep  through  the  closed  shutters  ; 
so  she  rose,  and  plucking  the  curtains  aside, 
admitted  the  ruddy  beams,  which  filled  the 
room  with   life  and  light. 

As  she  turned,  she  saw  Herbert  sitting  up 
in  bed,  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  fixed  upon 
her  with  a  curious  and  enquiring  gaze. 

"  Where  am  I — and  where  is  she?"  he 
tremulously  enquired. 

Astonishment,  for  a  moment,  deprived  the 
good  lady  of  the  power  of  speech. 

He  paused,  and  then  querulously  de- 
manded — 

"  Why  don't  you  speak?  And  who  are 
you,  woman  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  nurse." 

"  And  she — where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Here  !  "   she  replied,  as  Clara  entered. 

She  stood,  just  as  she  had  stood  years  ago, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Theatre  House — all 
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uncertain  of  her  welcome.  He  didn't  speak, 
but  the  silence  was  enough.  It  told  her,  as 
clearly  as  words  could  speak,  that  she  was 
not  the  "  she "  he  had  asked  for,  and  had 
hoped  to  see.  The  big  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks  in  silence. 

These  "  speechless  messengers "  went 
straight  to  his  heart.  He  had  never  seen 
her  since  the  night  of  "  The  Rival  Queens," 
when  they  had  parted  in  silence,  if  not  in 
anger.  All  this  passed  through  his  brain 
like  the  lightning's  flash,  and  instinct,  or 
some  finer  faculty,  enabled  him  to  divine 
intuitively,  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

Strengthening  his  voice,  he  said  — 

"Miss  Trevor." 

She  drew  herself  up  in  the  old  attitude  of 
haughty  reserve  (how  well  he  knew  it !  ) 

"  Clara,"  he  continued  ;  (he  had  never 
called  her  "Clara"   before.) 

Ere  the  word  had  left  his  lips,  she  was 
beside  him,  holding  his  poor  wasted  hand  in 
her  own. 
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"  How  kind,  how  good  you  are/'  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  feel,  I  know,  I  ought  to  be 
grateful,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  even 
where  I  am,  or  how  I  came  here.  Was  it 
the  fire  last  night  ?  Or  was  it  '  The  Rival 
Queens?'     Forgive  me,  but  I  think — " 

"  Don't  think  of  anything  now,  please," 
she  said,  "  until  you  are  strong  and  well. 
In  a  day  or  two  you  shall  know  all." 

"  One  thing  I  must  know,  or  I  shall  die. 
Where  is  she  ?  Not  dead,  not  dead  !  For 
the  love  of  Heaven  !  say  not  dead  !  " 

"  No,  not  dead." 

"  Thank  God,  for  that !  And  she  is  well,  I 
hope?" 

"  And  well." 

"  Thank  you  once  more ;  you  are  very 
good  to  me." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  humbly. 

Next  day  he  got  up,  and  the  next.  Although 
pale,  and  worn,  and  wasted,  he  was  sufficiently 
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recovered  now,  to   remain  up,    a  few   hours 
daily. 

Here  I  might  describe,  at  length,  the  subtle 
process,  by  which  these  two  women  avoided 
all  mention  of  the  "  other  one,"  until,  with 
returning  strength,  his  poor  heart  began  to 
hunger  after  her,  and  would  not  be  denied. 
Enough,  that  for  seven  days  they  held  him  at 
bay  ;  but  they  could  not  hold  him  off  for  ever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  Clara 
had  been  reading  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King" 
to  him. 

When  she  had  finished  — 

(l  Clara,"  he  said  (he  always  called  her 
"  Clara"  now),  "I  am  strong,  and  I  must 
know  all.  The  other  day,  you  told  me,  she 
was  not  dead." 

"  No,  she  is  not  dead,"  she  replied,  and 
then  she  muttered  through  her  closed  lips 
and  clenched  teeth— "  Would  to  Heaven  / 
were  !  God  help  him  !  What  can  I  say  ?  I 
dare  not  tell  him — he  would  hate  me  !  " 
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11  So  long  as  she's  not  dead,"  he  answered, 
"  I  can  bear  anything.  Tell  me,  please,  tell 
me,  where  is  she  ?" 

fi  You  are  sure  you  can  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  said?" 

"  She  is  in  London." 

"  London  !  So  she  is  in  London?  What 
is  she  doing  there?  " 

"  This  will  explain  ;  "  and  she  handed  him 
the  Times,  with  a  long  notice  upon  the  per- 
formance of  "  Orpheus/'  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  Caroline's  person,  her  costume,  her 
singing,  dancing,  &c. 

He  read  it,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
trace  of  emotion,  and,  rising,  left  the  room 
without  one  word. 

How  cruel  are  even  the  best  men  and 
women,  when  they  love  ! 

He  knew — he  must  have  known — that 
Clara  loved  him,  yet  his  jealous  anger 
made  him  oblivious  of  all  her  care  and  kind- 
ness, made  him  pass  her  by  without  even  a 
look. 
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She  knew  he  loved  Caroline,  yet  she 
had  not  spared  him  this  cruel  pang.  For 
all  that,  I  verily  believe,  had  he  vouchsafed 
one  sign  of  sympathy,  she  would  have  told 
him,  then  and  there,  of  the  miscarriage  of 
those  unfortunate  letters,  which  would  have 
explained  all.  The  golden  moment  passed, 
never  to  return. 

From  that  time  forth,  the  name  of  Caroline 
was  never  mentioned  by  either.  She  was  as 
one  dead  to  both. 

As  for  him,  when  after  that  fateful  moment, 
he  reached  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber, 
disdain  gave  way  to  grief,  grief  changed  to 
anger,  anger  to  despair,  which  culminated  in 
the  ravings  of  a  madman. 

The  situation  appeared  so  black  against 
Caroline,  that  he  felt  assured,  convinced, 
that  he  had  been  abandoned,  by  the 
woman  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  full 
fruition  of  a  life's   love.     She  had  left   him 
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— left  him  to  die  for  all  she  cared — amongst 
strangers  ;  deserted  him  without  a  shadow  of 
apology,  excuse,  or  explanation.  Nay,  more  ; 
she,  his  affianced  wife,  had  degraded  herself, 
(and  him  by  implication),  by  participating  in 
this  loathsome  exhibition  of  carnal  effrontery 
— for  so  he  regarded  my  poor  "  Orpheus  " — ■ 
and,  to  enhance  the  infamy  of  the  affair,  the 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  had  absolutely  per- 
petrated the  miserable  abortion  of  a  play, 
selected  to  consummate  her  shame,  and  his 
degradation  ! 

If,  instead  of  giving  way  to  these  ravings  of 
a  distempered  mind,  my  unfortunate  friend 
had  written  three  lines  to  Caroline,  or  myself, 
all  would  have  been  explained,  but  his  insensate 
pride,  arose  like  an  iceberg  between  us;  and 
from  that  time,  to  the  bitter  end,  he  entrenched 
himself  in  a  barrier  of  impregnable  and  dis- 
dainful silence. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

THE    ARREST. 

"  Gaoler,  look  to  him  ;  tell  not  me  of  mercy." 

HARROGATE  is  a  dull  and  depressing  place 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  Clara  would  have 
made  Stonehenge  a  palace,  and  Salisbury 
Plain,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  for  the  man  she 
loved,  had  he  only  loved  her  in  return. 

His  heart  however  was  far  away.  Courteous 
and  even  grateful  for  her  kindness,  he  always 
was,  but,  gratitude  is  a  sorry  substitute  for 
love. 

Whenever  they  went  abroad,  she  was  the 
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cynosure  of  all  eyes.  All  men  flattered  and 
admired  her,  save  only  he ;  all  hearts  were 
opened  to  her,  save  only  his.  She  might 
have  chosen  from  many  men — some  younger, 
all  richer  in  the  world's  gifts  than  he — yet 
she  passed  them  by  with  easy  disdain,  to 
pour  forth  the  affluence  of  her  beauty,  the 
fair,  first  love  of  her  virgin  heart,  the  fervour 
of  her  loving,  noble  nature  at  his  feet,  and 
there  the  treasure  lay,  in  the  dust,  unrequited, 
and  almost  unnoted. 

Sometimes  she  angrily  enquired  of  her- 
self— 

"  What  glamour  is  there  about  this  man 
that  I  should  love  him  so  ?  " 

Alas !  she  knew  not — she  only  knew  that 
she  loved  !  With  him  alone  was  life — without 
him,  all  was  darkness,  desolation,  and  despair. 

As  for  him,  his  pride  revolted  at  being 
a  woman's  pensioner.  The  position  was 
becoming  more  irksome  daily,  and  at  length 
he  found  it  absolutely  unendurable. 
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At  this  period,  Clerehead  took  it  into  his 
head,  to  run  down  to  see  them. 

I  think  he  went,  as  much  to  satisfy  his  mind 
as  to  whether  his  suspicions  about  Clara  had 
any  foundation,  as  out  of  sympathy  for  Her- 
bert. 

He  was  soon  undeceived,  and  his  visit 
proved  a  boon  to  them  both,  and  indeed  to 
me  as  well,  for  in  a  day  or  two,  he  wrote  me  a 
most  genial  and  sympathetic  letter,  which 
took  a  load  of  misery  from  my  mind. 

Both  Clara  and  Jack  were  fond  of  horse 
exercise,  so  was  Clerehead.  The  first  day 
after  his  arrival,  they  rode  out  together,  on  a 
trio  of  sorry  hacks. 

By  that  night's  post,  he  wrote  to  a  noble 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  imme- 
diately  invited  them  to  join  him  at  the 
meet  at  Knaresboro'  two  days  after,  when 
he  provided  each  of  them,  with  a  splendid 
mount. 

Clerehead's  equitation    was    certainly    not 
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brilliant,  but  he  kept  his  seat,  and  rode 
straight  to  hounds. 

Clara  and  Herbert,  however,  were  "  native 
and  to  the  manner  born."  She  looked  superb 
in  her  riding-habit,  besides  which,  she  rode 
like  an  Amazon,  while,  as  for  him,  he  sat  like  a 
Centaur.  They  bounded  over  brooks,  ditches, 
and  five-barred  gates,  like  thistle  down,  and 
they  were  in  at  the  death,  neck  and  neck,  with 
their  noble  host,  from  whom  they  received  so 
cordial  a  welcome,  that  they  followed  the 
hounds  at  every  meet,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  stay  in  Harrogate. 

Fresh  air  and  exercise  were  the  elixir  of 
life  to  Jack ;  so  he  began  to  recover  rapidly 
and  to  look  something  like  his  old  self. 

One  shadow  hovered  over  all — Caroline  ! 
Her  name  was  never  mentioned.  On  the  one 
hand,  Herbert's  wretched  pride  intervened ; 
on  the  other,  Clerehead's  policy  prevailed. 
Instinctively  he  felt,  indeed,  he  knew,    that 
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if  Herbert  had  the  power,  he  would  have 
annulled  her  engagement  at  the  Frivolity 
there  and  then  ;  so,  tacitly,  but  by  mutual 
consent,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  few  frank 
words  would  have  made  everything  clear, 
pride  and  policy  combined,  to  prevent  explana- 
tion. 

At  length,  it  was  time  for  Clerehead  to 
return  to  town.  The  night  previous  to  his 
departure,  after  a  long  private  consultation 
with  Clara,  he  tackled  Jack  over  a  bottle  of 
claret  and  a  cigarette. 

"  Herbert,"  said  he,  "  it's  time  for  you  to 
be  up  and  doing,  or  people  will  begin  to  forget 
there's  such  a  fellow  in  the  world.  The 
physic  to  cure  you,  is  a  dose  of  that  '  blessed 
Bard  '  of  yours.  I  go  in  for  the  light  fantastic, 
and  my  fireplace  isn't  big  enough  for  a  pre- 
historic figure  like  yours  ;  but  I'm  well  in  with 
all  the  other  fellows,  and  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  I'll  organize  a  tour  for  you,   and  Miss 
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Trevor,  in  a  few  of  the  best  towns,  that  will 
realize  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
course  of  as  many  months." 

"  But,"  replied  Herbert,  "  I've  no  pro- 
perties, no  dresses." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I'll  send  a  clever  little 
Frenchman  of  mine  down,  when  I  get  back, 
and  he'll  soon  fig  you  up." 

"  But,  my  dear  Clerehead,  I've  no  money." 

"  But  I  have  lots !  and  what's  the  use  of 
money  if  you  can't  use  it  to  pleasure  yourself 
and  your  friends  ?  I'll  arrange  all  about  it,  and 
you  shall  pay  me,  when  you  please,  and  how 
you  please.  Meanwhile,  here's  a  couple  of 
blank  cheques  which  I've  signed ;  fill  'em 
up  as  you  please.  I  know  you  don't  want  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  a  woman — no  man 
that's  a  man  ever  does  ;  for  women — bless 
their  hearts  ! — are  kittle-cattle  ;  but,  there, 
there,  you  know  as  much  about  'em  as  I  do. 
Now,  it's  no  use  talking;  I  mean  to  have  my 
own  way,  so   spare  your  breath,     I'm    off  to 
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town  to-morrow,  hours  before  you  are  stirring, 
so  good-bye,  and  good  luck,  old  man." 

And  before  Herbert  could  get  a  word  in 
or  out  Clerehead  was  gone. 

With  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  he  arranged  for  a  tour  of  four 
months,  to  commence  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

Herbert  was  impatient  to  be  again  in 
harness,  and  Clara  was  more  than  delighted 
at  the  prospect.  She  was  about  to  renew 
her  delightful  studies  of  the  great  old  masters. 
Beyond,  and  above  all  this,  she  was  once  more 
about  to  act  with  "  Him  !  " 

The  day  after  Clerehead's  departure,  the 
Frenchman  came  to  Harrogate,  and  arranged 
Herbert's  costumes. 

On  his  return  to  town,  the  little  man,  sent 
down  his  wife,  and  a  couple  of  young  women, 
with  Clara's  magnificent  wardrobe,  and  a 
"  fine,  high  old  time  "  they  had  of  it.     What 

VOL.   II.  p 
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with     trimming,    revising,    altering,    &c,  the 
fortnight  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly. 

Thanks  to  one  of  Clerehead's  cheques,  Jack 
was  enabled  to  make  the  ladies  understand 
that  they  were  his  guests,  at  the  hotel,  be- 
sides which,  he  insisted  on  taking  their  railway 
tickets  for  the  ensuing  journey,  and  thus 
commenced  their  campaign. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  manager,  met  them  at 
Claremount  Station,  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  King's  Head,  where  he  had  secured 
apartments  for  them. 

They  were  to  open  in  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing." 

The  rehearsal  was  most  satisfactory.  When 
it  was  over  they  looked  in  at  the  box-office 
to  see  the  plan.  Every  place  was  taken  for 
the*  opening  night,  and,  indeed,  for  nearly 
every  night  of  the  engagement. 

Herbert  was%elate  and  confident,  and  Clara 
was  delighted. 
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Mrs.  Le  Blanc,  who  took  charge  of  the 
household  arrangements,  had  ordered  a  light, 
early  dinner.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  Clara 
retired  for  her  siesta,  leaving  Herbert  to  take 
his  forty  winks  on  the  sofa — a  process  he 
never  omitted,  when  he  had  to  act. 

The  ladies  went  early  to  the  theatre,  giving 
the  waiter  strict  injunctions  to  take  him  a 
cup  of  tea,  at  six  o'clock. 

A  few  minutes  before  that  time,  a  great, 
coarse,  ill-favoured  fellow,  burst  into  the  room 
and,  walking  over  to  the  sleeping  man, 
roughly  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  Herbert  exclaimed  — 

"  Hands  off!  Who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  want  here  ?  " 

"  I  want  ninety-six  pounds  odd,  or  you," 
the  man  replied  ;  "  but  I'd  rather  have  the  dibs, 
so  you'd  better  fork  out.  Here  you  are," 
continued  he,  flourishing  an  ominous-looking 
legal  document.  "  There's  no  mistake  about 
this." 
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At  first  Herbert  couldn't  comprehend  the 
position. 

i(  There's  no  arrest  for   debt  now-a-days." 

"  Aint  there,  though  ?  That's  all  my  eye, 
and  my  elbow  !  P'raps  you  never  heerd  o* 
sich  a  thing  as  contempt  o'  Court  ?  Oh  !  dear, 
no;  how  very  verdant  we  are  !  " 

Then  Mr.  Bindlater  explained,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, that  Herbert's  departure  from 
Kingstown  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that  the  benevolent  bailiff  there,  was  taken 
off  his  guard.  The  poor  fellow  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  bill-discounting  harpy,  so 
he  was  compelled  to  send  some  of  his 
subordinates,  to  secure  the  money,  or  the 
man. 

At  this  moment,  a  luminous  idea  struck 
Jack.    Clerehead's  cheque  !    Happy  thought ! 

"  What's  the  total  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Ninety-six  quid,  and  about  a  couple  of 
pounds  more  for  additional  xes." 
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"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Jonas  Bindlater." 

Taking  pen  and  ink,  Herbert  filled  up  the 
cheque  for  ninety-eight  pounds,  and  handed 
it  to  the  bailiff,  who  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  as  he  exclaimed  — 

"  Well,  you  must  think  me  a  mug  !  How  do 
I  know  this  is  worth  the  paper  it's  writ  on?" 

With  great  self-control,  Herbert  replied  — 

"  Perhaps  you'll  take  it  down  to  the  land- 
lord, and  ask  him  to  cash  it." 

"  That  ain't  half  a  bad  idea.  Here,  I  say, 
Sam,"  said  he,  calling  in  a  fellow  who  remained 
outside  mounting  guard,  "  take  this  to  the  bar, 
and  axe  the  landlord,  to  square  it." 

Presently  the  messenger  returned  with  a 
curt  "  Mr.  Jenkins  ain't  in,  and  the  missus 
don't  seem  to  see  it." 

After  an  awkward  pause,  Herbert  said  — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  better  come  with 
me  to  the  theatre,  and  let  me  see  the 
manager." 
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"  See  the  d— 1 !  "  roared  the  ruffian.  "  You 
might  as  well  try  to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone. 
Why,  I  nailed  him  hisself  this  mornin'  for  fifty 
quid,  and  it  was  like  drawing  his  eye  teeth 
to  get  the  coin." 

"  At  least,  you'll  permit  me  to  consult  my 
friends  ?  " 

"  Can't  do  that;  my  instructions  is  im- 
perative. So,  if  you  can't  shell  out,  you'd 
better  look  sharp,  for  chokey's  twenty  miles 
off,  and  it'll  be  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  catch 
the  last  train.  As  for  this,"  returning  the 
cheque,  "  you  can  keep  it  to  curl  your  hair 
with  !  Cab's  at  the  door ;  there's  three  on 
us,  so  you'd  better  take  it  quietly,  and  look 
alive." 

Restraining  himself  with  a  violent  effort, 
Herbert  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Clara,  begging 
her  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  unfortunate 
manager,  and  to  request  him,  if  possible,  to 
arrange  for  his  immediate  release,  so  as  to 
admit  of  his  acting  the  next  night.     Ringing 
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the  bell,  he  gave  the  note  to  the  waiter,  with 
directions  to  deliver  it  at  once. 

Ten  minutes  later  poor  Jack  was  in  the 
train,  and  on  his  way  to  "  durance  vile." 

To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the  engine  broke 
down  on  the  journey,  a  delay  of  some  hours 
occurred,  and  he  didn't  arrive  at  Bolingbroke 
till  nearly  midnight ! 

To  make  matters  still  pleasanter,  the  jail 
was  a  mile  from  the  station  ;  it  was  raining 
cats  and  dogs,  and  a  cab  was  not  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  Of  course  he  was  drenched 
to  the  skin,  before  he  reached  the  prison,  so, 
in  point  of  fact,  were  his  friends  the  bailiffs — 
there  was  some  comfort  in  that. 

Evidently,  there  is  sometimes  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  a  prison,  as  in  getting  out 
of  one. 

After  ringing  and  hammering  at  the  wicket 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  small  window 
above  the  portal  was  opened,  and  a  gruff  voice 
growled  out  — 
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"What  the  blazes  do  you  mean,  by  dis- 
turbing people,  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  " 

11  Can't  help  it ;  train  broke  down/'  Bind- 
later  replied. 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  wait  until  I  get  my 
togs  on,  anyhow,"  replied  the  voice. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  cold,  rain, 
and  darkness. 

At  length,  unlocking  of  locks,  withdrawal 
of  bolts,  and  bars,  wicket-door  thrown  open, 
and  then  owner  of  the  voice  aforesaid  appears. 
A  great  ill-looking  fellow,  with  a  red  nose, 
reddish,  ferrety,  evil  eyes,  a  miserable  thatch 
of  stubbly  red  hair,  and  mutton-chop  whiskers 
to  match.  This  gentleman  is  accompanied  by 
two  burly  turnkeys,  who  are  apparently  but 
half  awake.  The  bailiff  presents  some  legal 
document.  Mr.  Redhead  takes  a  dark  lantern 
from  one  of  the  turnkeys,  hastily  inspects 
the  document,  then  flashes  the  bull's-eye 
on   Herbert's  face,  and  enquires  curtly  — 

11  Is  your  name  John  Herbert?" 
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"  John  Herbert  is  my  name,"  is  the  equally 
curt  reply. 

Redhead  disappears  in  silence  with  Bind- 
later,  for  some  occult  ceremony  in  reference, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  said  document.  Her- 
bert remains  in  the  corridor  in  custody  of  the 
two  assistant  bailiffs,  and  the  turnkeys,  who  all 
glare  at  one  another,  in  grim  and  gloomy 
silence. 

In  five  minutes,  Redhead  returns  in  violent 
altercation  with  Bindlater.  The  bailiff  is  ap- 
pealing for  shelter,  alleging  that  he  and  his 
men  are  wet  through,  and  half  dead  with  cold. 
Redhead  recommends  them  to  seek  for 
lodgings  in  a  certain  locality  which  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  warmth  or  extent  of  ac- 
commodation, and  the  wretched  bailiffs  are 
bundled  out  of  the  building  into  the  storm, 
which  is  now  falling  in  one  steady  downpour. 

Rearrangement  of   bolts  and   bars. 

Then  Redhead  yelps  — 

"  Bring  him  along." 
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Herbert  accepts  the  situation  as  inevitable, 
and  walks  between  the  two  turnkeys,  down 
the  dimly-lighted  passage.  They  approach 
an  office  ;  more  drawing  of  bolts  and  unlock- 
ing of  locks. 

Redhead  enters.  Herbert  is  about  to 
follow  him,  but  falls  back  at  a  gruff  — 

"  Stay  where  you  are.     Now  answer." 

And  the  fellow  sits  down,  pen  and  ink  in 
hand,  writing  Herbert's  replies. 

"  Your  name  is  John  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  told  you  so.  And  now  I 
wish  to  see  someone  in  authority." 

"  Oh  !  you'll  see  someone  in  authority 
quite  time  enough.  Now,  what  have  you  got 
in  your  pockets  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Herbert,  very 
grimly,  "  that  I've  got  my  hands  in  my 
pockets." 

"  We  don't  want  any  of  your  lip  here. 
Turn  his  pockets  out." 

The  two  turnkeys   make  a  rush  ;    but  no 
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man  as  yet,  had  ventured  to  lay  hands  on 
John  Herbert  with  impunity.  So  he  takes 
the  fellows  by  their  throats,  and  sends  them 
sprawling  on  either  side,  as  he  says,  quietly  — 

"  A  little  of  that,  will  go  a  long  way  with 
me.  Now,  what  are  the  contents  of  my 
pocket  to  you?" 

"  Everything  !  "  Redhead  growls.  "  It's 
my  dooty  to  enter  everything  you  have  about 
you,  in  this  book." 

"  If  you  had  said  so  at  first,"  replied  Jack, 
"  you'd  have  saved  your  friends  a  shaking." 
With  that  he  gave  up  his  purse,  containing 
Clerehead's  cheque,  a  cigar  case,  a  penknife, 
and  his  watch  and  chain,  all  of  which  Redhead 
entered  in  the  book,  desiring  the  prisoner  to 
sign  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
This  formula  complied  with,  the  fellow  re- 
sumed his  interrogatories. 

"  Now,  are  you  going  on  the  county,  or  do 
you  mean  to  keep  yourself  ?  " 

11  I  fear  I  don't  quite  understand  you." 
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11  Do  you  mean  to  find  your  own  grub,  or 
d'ye  mean  to  live  on  the  prison  fare  ?" 

"  I've  no  money — nothing  but  that  cheque." 

"  Oh  !  cheques  ain't  no  use  here  till  they've 
passed  through  the  bank.  Besides,  this  ain't 
payable  to  you  ;  it's  payable  to  Bindlater,  and 
he  hasn't  endorsed  it.  I  shall  have  to  see 
how  you  came  by  this." 

Closing  the  book  with  a  bang  as  he  comes 
forth,  and  locking  the  door,  the  ruffian  barks 
out  — 

"  No.  75,"  and  vanishes  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness. 

Herbert  is  marched  off  in  the  opposite 
direction,  between  the  two  turnkeys.  They 
go  along  a  narrow  passage,  up  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  then  out  into  the  open  some- 
where, the  rain  still  coming  down.  Another 
door  is  unlocked  and  unbarred,  another 
corridor  is  passed,  another  flight  of  stone 
steps  descended.  This  time  Herbert  misses 
his   footing  in  the  semi-darkness,  stumbles, 
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and  is  about  to  fall.  As  he  recovers  himself, 
one  of  his  gentle  janitors  playfully  exclaims  — 

"  Blowed  if  he  ain't  tight,  Bill  !  I  thought 
he  was." 

A  dozen  paces  more,  and  the  other  fellow 
calls  out  — 

"  Halt !  " 

He  flashes  his  bull's-eye  upon  the  door  of 
a  prison  cell,  barred  with  iron,  studded  with 
nails,  and  with  a  small  grated  aperture,  above 
which  is  inscribed,  "  No.  75." 

The  door  is  thrown  open,  disclosing  a 
small  whitewashed  cell,  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  and  proportionately  high.  By 
the  light  of  the  lantern,  the  prisoner  perceives 
a  mattress,  and  some  blankets,  in  a  heap  upon 
the  ground. 

"  There  you  are,"  says  one  of  the  fellows. 
"  You  couldn't  be  served  better  in  a  ham 
and  beef  shop." 

Before  he  has  time  to  speak,  Herbert  is  shot, 
like  a  sack  of  coals,  on  the  floor  of  the  cell. 
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The  door  closes  with  a  bang,  and  he  is  left 
in  darkness. 

There  is  a  noise  of  locking,  bolting,  bar- 
ring, and  retreating  footsteps,  followed  by 
silence. 

Then — oh,  merciful  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence! —  Nature's  blessed  Anodyne  falls 
upon    his   weary  eyelids — and  he    sleeps. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

AT    THE    PRISON    GATES. 

"  Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard." 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Claremount,  the 
managerial  heart  rejoiced  exceedingly.  In 
front,  the  audience  were  packed  like  herrings 
in  a  barrel ;  behind,  the  people  had  got  their 
"  war  paint  "   on. 

The  decks  were  cleared,  and  ready  for 
action.  The  call-boy,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  being  normally  deaf,  and  abnormally  stupid, 
made  the  usual  calls  outside  Herbert's  dress- 
ing room,  knocking  loudly  at  the  door  each 
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time;    and,   of    course,   took  it  for  granted, 
poor  lad,  that  Benedick  was  ready  to  begin. 

The  overture  was  finished,  the  last  call 
made,  and  up  went   the   curtain. 

Clara,  arrayed  in  her  gorgeous  costume — 
bodice  and  train  of  ruby  velvet,  with  a 
Moorish  petticoat,  of  crimson  and  gold,  upon 
a  white  ground— made  a  Titianesque  blaze 
of  light  and  beauty,  as  she  came  sweeping 
down  the  stage. 

She  had  a  tremendous  reception.  The 
words  came  rippling  forth  like  music,  the 
repartees  flashed  from  her  lips  like  stilettos, 
laugh  followed  laugh,  till  Leonato  said,  "  You 
will  never  run  mad,  niece  ;  "  and  she  replied, 
"  No,  not  till  a  hot  January." 

Then  Don  Pedro  was  announced.  The 
march  commenced  ;  it  grew  louder  and 
louder,  until  the  Prince  and  his  suite  were 
on  the  stage.  And  then  —  there  was  no 
Benedick ! 
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She  looked  anxiously  round.  "  Where 
could  he  be?"  Her  woman's  instinct  sug- 
gested, "  The  artful  fox!  He  is  waiting  to 
make  a  separate  entrance,  so  as  to  enhance 
his  reception." 

The  cue  was  given.  Leonato  said,  "  Her 
mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so." 

A  pause  of  embarrassment  ensued,  then  a 
dead  silence,  amidst  which  she  rapidly  left 
the  stage,  and  enquired  of  the  prompter  — 

"  Where's  Mr.  Herbert?" 

"  Don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  Has  he  not  been  called  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Without  another  word,  she  rushed  round  to 
his  dressing-room,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stage,  and  dashed  open  the  door.  Benedick's 
costumes  were  carefully  laid  out,  everything 
prepared  for  the  performance,  but,  as  we 
know,  no  Benedick. 

The  thought  flashed  through  her  mind  — • 
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"  Good  heavens  !  they've  not  called  him  at 
the  inn !  " 

Snatching  her  cloak  from  her  dresser,  and 
throwing  it  over  her  shoulders,  she  darted  over 
to  the  stage-door,  calling  as  she  rushed  out — 

"  Drop  the  curtain  and  play  another  over- 
ture," and  fast  as  her  feet — her  poor,  tiny  feet 
(clad  only  in  her  thin,  white  satin  shoes) — 
could  carry  her,  she  ran  to  the  hotel,  hotly 
followed  by  the  unfortunate  manager. 

Springing  up  the  stairs,  two  or  three  steps 
at  a  time,  she  reached  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  quite  dark,  and  she  couldn't  see  her  hand 
before  her. 

"  Wake  up  !  wake  up  !  "  she  cried.  "  The 
stage  is  waiting  !     Where  are  you  ?  " 

Groping  blindly  in  the  dark,  she  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  sofa.     It  was  empty ! 

With  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  she  felt 
her  way,  over  to  the  fireplace,  reached  the 
bell-pull,  screaming —  "  Lights  !  Lights  !  " 
and  alarmed  the  whole  household. 
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The  landlady  came  quickly  to  the  room 
with  lights,  followed  by  poor  Thompson,  and 
the  idiot  of  a  waiter,  who  all  at  once  remem- 
bered the  note. 

"  Dear  me,"  he  commenced,  "  Mr.  Herbert 
guv  me  a  letter  an  hour  or  two  ago,  afore 
he  went  out,  with  them  three  strange  men. 
Yes  !    to  be  sure,  I  left  it  in  the  bar —  " 

Before  the  blockhead  was  half  through  his 
explanation,  Thompson  was  downstairs  and 
up  again,  with  the  note,  which  he  handed 
to  Clara.  She  tore  it  open,  read  it,  and 
without  a  word,  returned  it  to  him. 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  the  wretched  manager, 
"  I'm  a  ruined  man.  We've  been  doing  awfully 
for  the  past  month,  and  every  place  is  booked 
for  the  next  twelve  nights.  In  fact,  I  had 
arranged  to  have  two  more  rows  of  stalls  for 
Friday.  Oh  !  Miss  Trevor,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

11  First  tell  me,  has  the  last  train  gone  to 
Bolingbroke  ?  " 

"  It  went  an  hour  and  a  half,  ago." 
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"  Very  well."  Then  turning  to  the  affrigh- 
ted waiter  she  said — "  Go,  order  me  a  fly  and 
a  pair  of  horses  to  be  at  the  door  immediately 
— immediately,  do  you  hear?  " 

As  the  booby  jumped  out  of  the  room, 
she  continued,  "  Now,  Mr.  Thompson, 
go  back,  take  this  letter,  and  tell  the 
audience,  the  truth.  Give  them  tickets  for 
to-morrow  night,  or  return  their  money.  Say 
that,  please  God,  Mr.  Herbert  will  return  to- 
morrow, to  carry  out  his  engagement,  and  I 
shall  be  with  him,  if  I'm  alive !  See,  there 
is  no  lack  of  money,"  and,  rushing  into  her 
own  room  she  returned,  flourishing  Bank  of 
England  notes  for  ^400  before  his  astonished 
eyes. 

Poor  Thompson  stood  trembling  and  hesi- 
tating for  a  moment. 

At  last  he  requested  the  landlady  to  leave 
the  room. 

When  alone  with  Clara  he  gasped  out  — 

((  Madam,  I  can't  return  the  money.     I  was 
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myself  compelled  to  borrow  over  ^50  from 
the  box  office  this  morning  to  enable  me  to 
keep  out  of   jail." 

"  Take  this  !  "  she  said,  giving  him  a  note 
for  ^"ioo,  and  off  he  went,  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  public,  as  best  he  might. 

By  this  time,  the  conveyance  was  at  the 
door.  Clara  sprang  downstairs,  and  leaped 
into  the  carriage,  not  even  pausing  to  change 
her  dress.  Her  directions  were  short,  em- 
phatic, and  quickly  given,  and,  away  went  the 
coach  fast  as  the  horses  could  speed. 

As  the  clock  struck  one  they  crossed 
Bolingbroke  Bridge.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  they  pulled  up  before  the  prison  gates, 
the  horses  in  a  lather  and  smoking  like 
steam. 

The  rain  still  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
except  for  the  lightning,  it  was  pitch  dark. 
The  driver  tumbled  down  from  the  box  and 
fumbled    at  the  carriage   door,   for  the  poor 
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fellow  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

Clara  thrust  the  door  open  impatiently, 
bruising  her  poor  little  hand  in  the  process. 

Feeling  her  way  to  the  wicket,  she  began  to 
tug  violently  at  the  bell-pull.  There  was  no 
answer.  She  rang  again  and  again,  and  yet 
again.     Still  no  answer. 

Ten  minutes  passed  ;  it  seemed  to  her  ten 
ages. 

Still  one  continual  downpour. 

At  last  the  driver  said  — 

"  Beg  pardon,  miss,  but  it's  getting  on  for 
two  o'clock.  If  you'd  come  to  the  White 
Hart,  and  get  a  bed,  it  only  means  a  few 
hours'  difference  to  the  gent,  but  it  means  life 
or  death,  to  you,  and  me." 

She  was  in  no  mood  to  reason,  and  rang 
the  bell  again  impatiently. 

Still  no  answer,  and  still  the  rain  poured 
down  incessantly. 

At  last  the  man  said  — 
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"  Well,  look  here,  lady,  I'm  sorry  for  you, 
but  this  ain't  good  enough  for  me.  I've  got 
the  rheumatiz,  and  I  can  scarce  stand  with  it 
now,  it's  that  awful.  If  I'd  a-thought  the  night 
was  a-goin  to  turn  out  like  this,  I  wouldn't  ha' 
tuk  this  here  job  on  no  account,  for  it 
strikes  me  I  shall  be  a  dead  'un  by  the 
mornin'." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  my  good  man.  See,  here's 
money ! " 

"  Money  be  blowed.  I've  got  a  wife  and 
five  bairns,  and  wot's  the  use  of  all  the  money 
in  the  world  to  a  man  when  his  wife's  a 
widder  ?  Oh  !  miss,  if  you  ain't  got  no  com- 
passion on  me  or  yourself,  have  pity  on  them 
poor  critters  as  have  brought  you  all  the  way, 
four-and-twenty  blessed  miles,  if  it's  a  hinch, 
without  stopping,  till  they've  scarcely  got  a 
leg  to  stand  on  between  the  pair  on  'em# 
Look  at  'em,  they're  trimblin'  all  over,  poor 
beastesess." 

"  So  they  are,  my  good  man  ;  poor  things, 
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so  they  are  !  See  them  taken  care  of ;  let 
them  have  food  and  shelter ;  get  yourself  to 
eat  and  drink.  Go  quickly,  and,  if  it's  possible, 
send  me  fresh  horses  with  a  fly,  a  cab,  any- 
thing. Order  me  fires — do  you  hear? — 
large  fires.  Go  !  As  for  me,  Til  stay  and 
make  these  people  hear  me  !  " 

Away  staggered  the  poor  horses,  and  again 
she  pulled  at  the  bell,  which  made  noise 
enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have 
awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

Still  no  reply.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
above  the  storm. 

For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
about  to  change  her  mind,  for  she  called  out 
to  the  man  — 

"  Come  back  !     Come  back  !  " 

Alas  !  it  was  too  late  ;  he  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

Her  dress  was  cut  low  on  the  neck.  She 
had  only  light  undergarments.     All  that  in- 
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terposed  'twixt  her  and  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
was  her  cloak,  which  unfortunately  was  not 
even  waterproof,  and  a  shawl  which  the  land- 
lady had  compassionately  thrown  over  her 
head  as  she  stepped  into  the  fly. 

By  this  time  she  was  drenched  from  head 
to  foot,  freezing  one  moment,  and  aflame  the 
next.  The  shuddering  horror  crept  up  her 
limbs  till  they  trembled  beneath  her,  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  keep  her  feet. 

Again  she  rang  the  bell.  She  screamed, 
she  shouted,  she  called  on  Heaven  for  help  ; 
but  called  in  vain. 

At  last  there  came  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
storm. 

Pausing,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  nerv- 
ing herself  for  a  supreme  effort,  she  seized 
the  bell  once  more.  The  handle,  which  was 
heavy  and  of  iron,  came  off  in  her  hand  ! 

With  the  recoil  she  staggered  backward 
across  trie  road.  For  one  moment  she  leant 
panting  and  breathless  against  the  wall,  then 
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she  saw,  above  the  portal  of  the  prison,  a 
window  with  a  lighted  lamp  upon  the  sill 
inside.  Summoning  her  remaining  strength 
she  hurled,  with  all  her  might,  the  iron  handle 
through  the  window.  Crash  !  Smash  !  went 
the  glass  in  every  direction,  out  went  the 
light,  and  a  volley  of  oaths  and  execrations 
were  heard. 

A  moment  later  the  evil  face  of  Redhead 
appeared  scowling  through  the  window. 
With  a  string  of  foul-mouthed  objurgations 
he    demanded  — 

"  What  she  meant  by  smashing  the  win- 
dow ?  Who  she  was,  and  what  brought  her 
there  at  that  hour  in  the  mornin^ 

She  replied  very  humbly  — 

"  That  she  had  come  four-and-twenty  miles 
through  the  rain  to  pay  the  money,  and  to 
release  Herbert ;  that  he  had  been  danger- 
ouslv  ill — at  death's  door;  that  even  one 
night's  imprisonment,  might  be  fatal  to  him. 
In  any  case,    she  implored  that  if  he  could 
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not  be  released,  she  might  be  admitted  so 
as  to  be  near  him  at  daybreak." 

The  ruffian  heard  her  to  the  end,  and  then 
said  — 

"  Now  look  here,  my  good  woman,  it  'ud 
serve  you  jolly  well  right  to  give  you  in 
charge,  comin'  and  disturbin'  a  fella  out  on 
his  sleep  a  this'n  ;  but  there,  I've  had  enough 
of  this  caper,  so  you'd  better  '  bunk ;  '  any- 
how, you  don't  lodge  here." 

With  that  he  slammed  the  window,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  glass  fell  upon  her 
head.  Her  eyes  flashed  fire  ;  she  saw  and 
heard  no  more.  Tottering  forward  she  fell 
prone  upon  her  face,  on  the  cold,  wet,  flag- 
stones. 

That  night  sheep  and  cattle  were  struck 
dead  on  the  mountain  sides,  trees  and  houses 
were  blown  down,  and  ships  were  wrecked  and 
lost  at  sea.  Yet  there  my  poor  darling  lay 
while  the  lightning  flashed,  and   "  Heaven's 
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artillery  thundered  in  the  skies,"  and  the 
wind  howled  and  shrieked,  as  if  the  Prince 
of  the  Air  and  his  infernal  host  were  astride 
the  blast,  and  the  cruel,  soaking,  piercing, 
blinding  rain,  still  came  down,  as  if  another 
deluge  was  impending,  and  the  gates  of 
Heaven  would  never  close  again. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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